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PHYSIOLOGY 


The following books, just added to the New 
York City Supply List fully meet the requirements 
of the new law (1895) relating to the study of the 
nature and effect of alcohol and narcotics on the 
human system. 


For Primary Crades 
HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


For Crammar Crades 


THE HUMAN BoDy 


And How to Take Care of It. 
By James Johonnot and Eugene Bouton, Ph.D. 


Two excellent books embodying the study of 
such laws of practical hygiene (including the nature 
and effects of stimulants), as can be readily under- 
stood by pupils of the different grades to which they 
are adapted. They fully describe the effects of al- 
cohol, tobacco, and other narcotics upon the human 
system. Both books are fully illustrated. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York. 


Alsoat Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, and Portland, Ore. 








BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


A TWO-BOOK SERIES. 


THE NORMAL RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 
THE NORMAL STANDARD ARITHMETIC 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., 
(Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools,) author of 


The Famous Brooks’s Mathematical Series. 


BEITZEL’S NEW SPELLERS. 


THE PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER 
THE ADVANCED WORD-BUILDER 


TWO CONSECUTIVE LOGICAL SYSTEMATIC SPELLING BOOKS. 


By A. J. BEITZEL, A.M., 
(Superintendent of the Public Schools of Cumberland County, Pa.) 


These books are entirely new and are based upon the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popu- 
lar and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of con- 
tents and in grading they are carefully adapted to modern 
requirements. To the making of these new arithmetics Dr. 
Brooks brings his ample experience as normal school princi- 
pal, superintendent of Philadelphia schools, member of the 
Committee of Fifteen and author of many mathematical 
books unprecedented for their success. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, - - - o PHILADELPHIA. 





“ The fact is this, time flies so fast, 
That e’er we've time to say 

‘ To-Morrow’s come,’ Presto! Behold! 
To-Morrow proves To-Day.” 


USE 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN 


GRAPHITE — PE N Cl LS 


AN AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
AMERICAN e AMERICAN 2 AMERICAN 
MATERIALS. CAPITOL. BRAINS. 
AMERICAN AMERICAN 
Lasor. #@ MACHINERY. 


If not familiar with Dixon’s, mention THE SCHOOL JouRNAL and send 16 cents 


for samples, 






10S. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Frick’s Successful Zz 
Electric... Program Clock. 


Automatically signals the p the periods of any number vf 
different programs in any number of rooms, curr - 
——, or buildings, no mater how extensive the 
plant. 

Automatically makes all changes of program. 
All periods of ail programs can be changed at 
will, No switches to move by hand, lis an 
Automaton. Complete plants installed, in- 
cluding Fire Alarm, Button board for special 
sigcals, teachers’ calls, &c, 


ITS USERS TESTIFY TO ITS SUCCESS, 


“T am delighted with the service your Program Ap- 
paratus is rendering to me. It works with precision 
and has given me complete satisfaction. Indeed it is 
such a convenie:.ce for the school that I p- ch be 
willing to pert with it. It gives me great pleasure to 
bk recommend your Program Clock to other iustitu- 

8. k. Mezaer, Prin. German Amer. School, 
244-246 East 52nd Street, New York. 





Please write for illustrated Catalogue and Testi- 
monials,. They will interest you. 


FRED. FRICK, Mfr., *Piinxciw Co:, Pa: 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMER& AMEND, 


205-211 Third at 
\ NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








~ 127 Fulton & 42 Ann BSts., 
BRANCHES : 
111 9 
70S Loser itsects 
St. Louis. 





DRAWING MATERIALS. - = 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all grades and aresupplying most of the 
best Colieges and Universities. Correspondeenc 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 





DO YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR 


EducationalFoundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 


This is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professional 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year. 


The ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more 25c 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 
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=) KEFUNDEDIF NOT 
* r SATISFACTORY. * 
“LT use the Pencil Sharpener at teachers’ examina 
@ tious and it now seems <— ensable. 4 4 
> WM. WIC CKERSHEIM, ‘> 
Supt. of Micheal Lincoln Co., Minn. 
* ag™Send for Circulars. & 
+ GOODE LL CO., Ai Antrim, | N. HH. > 4 
Modern Instruments and Ap- 
paratus of Highest Efficiency. 
260.page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 


| ALFRED L. ROBBINS Co., 


(Successors to National School Fur’n’g Co.,) 


Works & Salesroom: 179-181 Lake St , Chicago. 





| 
| $75 a Month—evenings, to 


WRITERS 


who learn, and represent Bixler’s popular System 
of Physical Training in Penmanship, at their 
own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, con- 
trolled—speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, 
better results. Less expense, bigger income—easy to | 
learn—easy to teach. 
ma eranted. Our $4.25 Teacher’s and Agent's 
Outfit, which enables you to graduate at home and 
make $75 a month evenings, sent for ®1, and bought 
back if not satisfactory. Consists of ‘1) Self-instruc- 
tor, 80 pp., cloth, 54@x8, 75c. (2) Business Penman, 
mo'ly 1 yr. 12 pp., 9X15, 25¢. (3) Pocket Manual, 40 
pp, cloth, com, branches in a nutshell, 25c. (4) Mail 
Course, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc.. $2. 

(5) Ad. Outfit, $x 

We want more teachers and agents, hence the $1 
offer, Send 2c. stamp a> see what you get. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohie 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir: 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in In- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. _— and price 
list free by mail 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES co., 


911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. ILL 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
a | to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 









The Professional Teacher. 


144 pages, size of Tzacuers’ InstituTE—equal to 
500 pages of an ordinary book—3OQ cents on ard 
—one-half usual price. It contains N. tate 
Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects, 


Educational Foundations. Zoxnd. 
1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. @O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.25. 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 


10 cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 


Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 


Every N. Y. teacher shouid own it. Only {§ 
cents, Regular price, 30 cents. 


Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
A standard treatise on educational history. 13 
cents postpaid, Regular price, 25 cents. 


Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 


$8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 





eautiful Parchment Diplo- | 


DONT DELAY. 


THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU _ceee,. 


Offers exceptional advantages to 
teachers and employers of teachers. 
Live, energetic work has secured for 
hundreds of teachers good paying 
positions during the last five years. 

College and Normal graduates are 
wanted zow, before the rush of school 
business for positions of all kinds. 
If you wish a better salary, or a 
change of work or location it will pay 
you to write fully about yourself. Do 
it at once. No charge whatever for 
information and all letters are private 

The following letter explains itself. 
It refers to two positions $1.500 each 
secured for him both of. which were 
occupied. 


‘*When I registered in your Bureau last winter, 

I did so with much hesitation. Your methods of 

| doing business soon convinced me that you made 

|the interest of every one of your teachers your 

own. To-day I have received proof that such is 

the case in the form of a notice of my election to 

an excellent position of just the kind that I espe- 

cially desired, and I shall take every opportunity 
to recommend your agency to my friends.” 

Sincerely yours, 
W. C. INGALLS, New Britain, Conn, 


Do you want a better position? Do you 
know where teachers are wanted? It will 
pay you to write this Bureau. 
Remember this Bureau 

Form for Stamp. ‘** RECOMMENDS.” 
H. S, KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK, 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving ; restep 


LABOR | any amount! Foyer 
SAVING | ofpracticein| years 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
ractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 83 ip 
handsome wooden box. Price on application, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. New York & Chicago. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


“ MUAIN \y/ ONDERFUL” 





MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored plates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders* 
board, and bound 1n cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
pose. lt 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 
Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid. securel 
packed, complete with manual 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicag® 





SCHOOL without ESTERBROOK’S PENS is like a steam engine without steam— 


Being American made, of standard quality, reasonable in price and meeting the exact 


wants of teachers and scholars t 


hey are indispensable. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 
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a IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS ** 





FURNISHED IN YOUR SCHOOLS 


YOU NEED THE 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS.” 


“ Its cost is trifling compared with the great amount saved in wear and tear of books, and 
immense gain in neatness.”—J. A. GRAVES, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 





USED BY OVER 500 PROMINENT SCHOOL BOARDS—ALL PRAISE IT. 
ADOPTED BY 68 MORE SCHOOL BOARDS DURING LAST MONTH. 





Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Send NOW for samples and information—FREE to any address. 


G. P. HoLpEN, President. 
H. P. HOLDEN, Treasurer. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary, 


HOLDEN PATENT 


P. O. Box 643 E. 


BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 





MESERVEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


December, 1894, the Single Entry adopted for use in all the Grammar 
Schools of the CITY OF CHICAGO. 


February 22, 1895, by act of Legislature for all the Free Schools of the 
State of WEST VIRGINIA. 


Meservey’s Text-Books are found to meet all the requirements of 
High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfactory manner. 


Examination copy sent: Single and Double Entry for 50 cents; 
Single Entry, 30 cents. Correspondence requested. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston, CHICAGO. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 
“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mossly scr ping together so A on b miserable Latin and 
Greek as ht be learned Cheretee en con A nd delightfully y > i year.” —MILTO! 
Virgil, i, Horace, Cicero, , Homer's Tiad, Gospel of St. John, and 








t. each tot hers ay pM Ky as 
rk’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
to , < other wae. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00 
rd ~~ seers American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
+l 


ries, € 
mple pages of our . Z- free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 
Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue. 36 pages, 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN stom jesse 


YOrE. 


ited to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 








Send for Catalogue. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


We have about 500, including 





Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, Portraits, 
Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. 
About 100 are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. All our designs art 
carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 


{= A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language o 
drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 





E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- | 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WESF Trot, hv. “Ts2e°° 


Description and prices on application 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A 


. Best Grade Co rand Tin 
School, rColiege & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 








Would you like to know what 


Dr. WM. T. HARRIS, 
Pres. CHARLES DeGARI10, 
Col. FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Supt. C. B. GILBERT, 
and others are discussing 2 
so vigorously in EDUCATION 


You can learn all about it in the 
numbers from October to February. 


Send 30 cents for a single number ; 
or $1.25 for the five issues. 


See also the admirable illustrated article on Chi- 
ooge University, by its Dean, Prof. H. P, Judson, 
in Epvucation for January, Address 


KASSON & PALMER, *S¢sron, mass.” 


[JIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK: 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 

















Benches, Tools & Supplies 


Lowest Prices. warters. Send for Catalogue. 
andle discount for Schools and Classes. 


r& Barber, 15-17 7 Eliot ot. 
IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School re pttnert J 
Books, Novels, etc., sen 


William R. Jeutiine, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yora. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 


H{YSIOLOGY / 


To prepare students for examinations, 
and create enthusiasm in dull classes . 


Palmer's Physiology Cards 














Are unexcelled. No useless questions. In- 
dorsed by physicians and eminent educators, 


EDUCATIONAL CARD Co., FILLMORE, N. Y. 


tTALL THE CUTS? 


Published in The School Journal 


ARK FOR SALE 


At Reducd Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price» 





00. 
Lang Sochings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price 
Ce 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cots appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
uf shortly after putlication. Address 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 6: E.gth St New York 
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‘Absolutely Pure- Delicious-Nutritious- 
The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


| WALTER BAKER & (¢, Linvtep 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
| WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
AA = | Mave AT DORCHESTER, MASS. IT BEARS 
mareroaerscuc* MM) THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
= ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 


For Vertical Writing, 
Use . JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


























“If you will put that into 
figures for me, perhaps 
I can understand _it.’’ 


CONCRETE GEOMETRY 


By A. R. Hornbrook, Teacher of Mathematics, High School, 
Sreneviie, Ind. 12mo. Muslin. Price, - - 75 cents. 


Prepared with a view to meeting the demand expressed in 
the above quotation, this work aims to awaken gradually, by 
simple and natural methods, the mathematical consciousness of 
the child, and to guide his perceptions in such a way as to lead 
him to lay a firm foundation for demonstrative geometry by 
means of his own observations and inventions. 


LUCIEN AUGUSTUS WAITE, Professor of Mathematics, Cornell, says: “ Horn- 
brook’s Concrete Geometry seems an excellent book for the purpos: for which it is 
intended.” 

OREN Root, Professor of Mathematics, Hamilton College, Clinton, N Y., writes: 

“ Hornbrook’s Concrete Geometry should be of service (1) In leading to the study of 
Geometry earlier in the school course; (2) In clearing the way for demonstration, 
making the concept so clearly familiar that the logical movement is distinct _I shall | 
not only advise the use cf the book, but URGE it in the schools where I have influence.” 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price. Cor- 
respondence with teachers of mathematics with refer- 
ence to the examination and introduction of Hornbrook’s 
Concrete Geometry cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosToNn ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 





Cash Adva nced Weekly to reliable men in the sale of the 


Officially adopted for the schools of | 


International Cyclopaedia New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
eet ee eee esicd. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York & Chicago. 


sonal Interview Desired. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 


cating with advertisers. 


| 


Headache 


| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 

Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me. 
says: 

“ Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thorough- 
ly tried.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


** Excellent in Chafing, Dandruff, Itching.” 
—Med. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
IT IS PURE, ANTISEPTIC, 
AND SOOTHES IRRITATED SKIN. 


For It is delightful and ben- 
Skampooing. eficial ; makes the hair 
je goh ead lusivens; t0- 
moves dandruff and prevents baldness. 





For It is refreshing and balsamic ; 
| Bathing. leaves the skin smooth and 
——————= supple and improves the com- 
plexion, 


WARDS OFF CONTAGION. 





| THE PACKER MFG. CO., New York. 
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The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘‘ Edi- 
tors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions should be 
addressed to E. L, KELLoGG & Co. Do not put editorial and business 
items on the same sheet. 


The Home Product. 


It is almost a century since the people instead of 
using the cloth made of wool, shorn from sheep on their 
own farms, began to buy that on which a higher kind of 
skill and a higher degree of art had been expended. 
The pulpit inveighed against the change; “store 
clothes” were denounced as evidencing an ungodly 
mind puffed up with vanity and a wicked desire for out- 
ward display. It is now believed to be a good thing to 
select English cloth whenever it is better than Ameri- 
can; in fact the question is not asked of an article ; 
Where is it made ? but, Is it good ? 

Excepting teachers. The question is asked of them, 
Do you live in this town? Supt. Field when overseeing 
the Brooklyn schools had hot words with one of the 
principals because he had selected a teacher from Syra- 
cause. “Don’t you know we have hosts of young 
women in this city who want places?” The principal 
admitted the fact, but declared the Syracuse teacher 
was a person of remarkable ability, and they should 
consider themselves as lucky in getting her. 

But this did not appease the superintendent. He re- 
flected there was a certain politician whom he could 
have favored by giving his protege that place. ‘“ Don’t 
do such a thing again.” 

But why single out Brooklyn? Is not this plan 
pursued in Boston? Alas! how are the mighty fallen ! 

The Boston Courier says: “This class of teachers 
come to Boston with no other interest than to get a liv- 
ing by obtaining places in our public schools.” Men 
and women ought not to draw salaries from the treas- 
ury of Boston and reside in outside towns and cities. 
The New Bedford Standard says “ unquestionably it is 
true that the importation to the schools of Boston, 
of teachers who have had experience in other places has 
been altogether to the broadening and uplifting of the 
whole system. Home material is vastly improved if 
forced to stand on its own merits, and is not subjected 
to the coddling which is inseparable from the theory 
that only home talent must be employed.” 

That New Bedford man talks horse sense. It would 
not seem possible Boston could fall so low as to demand 
that a teacher be born in Boston and promise to live in 
Boston and spend his money in Boston, The very man 
who wrote the article in the Courier probably lives in 
one of Boston’s beautiful suburbs. 


And then how was it 200 years ago? King Philip 


wanted more of the white men killed off because they 
came from outside of his territory ; his efforts were de- 
feated ; but now it appears his doctrine is applauded 
by Councilman Miller! This is the “ King Philip idea.” 

To the visitors belong the spoils; to the people in 
the town belong what money is paid out for schools. 
Boston will have yet to put up a wall and demand the 
octrot, 


¥ 


Educative Instruction. 
By W. Rein. 


(Translated for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL from part 13 of Encyklopa 


dishes Handbuch der Padagogik edited by Prof. W. Rein, of the Uni- 
versity of Jena, the author of the following article.) 


I. What is Meant by “Educative” Instruction, 


HERBART’s DEFINITION.—Herbart was the first to fix 
the concept of educative instruction with sharpness and 
precision. ‘ Instruction,” he wrote,* “aims primarily 
to form the circle of thought ; education to mold the 
character.” Furthermore, he deciared :** “I confess 
to have no conception of education without instruction, 
just as, conversely, I do not recognize any instruction 
that does not educate.” And in another place he af- 
firmed :+ “One cannot have education in one’s power 
except one knows how to bring into the youthful soul a 
circle of thought most closely connected in all its parts, 
which possesses the power to outweigh everything un- 
favorable in the environment and to absorb and unite 
with itself what is favorable in the same.” 

INSTRUCTION THAT Does Not Epucate.—Herbart 
has pointed out with particular emphasis that by far not 
every instruction is pedagogical. On the one hand is 
an instruction that is to fit for a certain trade, a profes- 
sion, an office, etc. Here the learning is done for the 
sake of a livelihood and to enable the pupil to “shift 
for himself, sir.” Thereby the teacher does not trouble 
himself about the question whether man is made better 
or worse by it, though it is not denied that an earnest 
and zealous preparation of this kind is capable of also 
morally elevating men. The primary object of such 
specialf instruction, however, is to transmit only par- 
ticular knowledge and activities. He is here the right 
master who, as Herbart says, tuto, cito, iucundet+ enables 
the pupil to acquire the desired dexterity. 

EpucaTIvE Instruction.—An essential difference 
between the instruction just described and educative 
instruction is that the latter does not make knowledge 
appear as the end, but rather as means for the attain- 


*Hartenstein’s Werke XII., p. 241. 

**Introduction to ‘‘ General Pedagogics,” 

+** General Pedagogics,” German edition of Bartholomai & Sallwurk. 
tFachunterricht. ++tThoroughly, quickly, and pleasantly. 
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ment of a higher aim, namely, to secure through the 
cultivation of the circle of thought an influence upon 
the pupil’s willing. Specia/{ instruction is concerned 
only about the thorough transmission of definite knowl- 
edge and activities ; educative instruction seeks every- 
thing in the mental activity it arouses, which it is to 
multiply and ennoble in the service of a valuable gen- 
eral culture of the pupil. Educative instruction aims 
not merely at inteliectual culture, but rather a culture 
of the whole man, thus above all at influencing the feel- 
ings and the will. Educative instruction, in short, is in 
the service of character-culture, while ‘ special” in- 
struction is in the service of training for a vocation 
leaving the further development of character to indi- 
vidual aspirations. The latter has only a special (par- 
tial) culture in view, while educative instruction strives 
for general (all-embracing) human culture in the center 
of which is the ideal of virtue. 

(A detailed exposition of ‘‘ educative instruction” in the sense here de- 


scribed, will be found in Zilier’s Grundlegung zur Lehre vom erziehenden 
Unterricht, Sec. 2: Doppelte Art des Interrichts») 


II. Aim of Educative Instruction.** 


Aim OF EpucaTion.—Educative instruction, in con- 
tradistinction to special instruction, is to serve as an es- 
sential aid to the attainment of the aim of education. 
Hence the particular aim which it places before itself 
must needs be derived from the general aim of educa- 
tion, The latter is taken to be religious-moral charac- 
ter culture. Howcan theaim of instruction be brought 
to harmony with this highest purpose of all educa- 
tion ? 

WILL To BE INFLUENCED.—If it is true that the worth 
of man consists not in knowing, but in willing, then all 
learning that is in the service of education must be re- 
lated to the purpose of education in accordance with 
which the willing of the pupil is to be elevated, strength- 
ened, and made excellent. All knowledge and all abil- 
ity given through educative instruction shall at the 
same time serve the purpose of religious-moral charac- 
ter-culture. 

BECOMES THE ALLY OF TRAINING.—Instruction is thus 
directed to the influencing of the will. It aims to so 
shape the pupil’s circle of thought that the will thereby 
receives the tendency to morality. If it attains this it 
is in the service of education and unites itself with 
training+ which aims to bring the investment of instruc. 
tion to habituation and realization in life. 

PsycuHIcaL ConpiTions.—In the fashioning of man’s 
circle of thought is also given the possibility for the de- 
termining of the will. This truth becomes clear if we 
remind ourselves of the psychical fact that desires 
(Strebungen) cannot exist apart from ideas. Separated 
from ideas and thought, ¢. ¢., isolated, the will is noth- 
ing. To be sure, we find within us ideas with which no 
feelings and no desires are connected, but never feel- 
ings and desires that have no connection with ideas, no 
matter how obscure they may be. All willing roots in 
the thought masses ; it grows out of them. If it is true 
that the thought-life (Vorstel/ungsleben) of man deter- 
mines his resolutions, then instruction does not labor in 





**References :—Grossler’s Das vielséitige Interesse, Eisleben, 1883— 
Walsemann’s Das /nteresse, Hannover, 1884—Vieth’s Dar/ vielseitiges In- 
teresse als Unterrichtsziel hingestelit werden, Rogasen, 1886, 

+Rein follows Herbart in dividing the work of education into govern- 
ment, training, and instructions—Tr. 
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vain if it deposits definite masses of ideas in the pupil 
because the willing can be influenced through the cultiva- 
tion of the thought-circle. Thusthe aim of instruction 
hangs together with the aim of education. 

INTEREST Must BE AROUSED.—Instruction is to so 
form the circle of thought that the right volitions issue 
from it. But how is this done? Not every knowing 
produces a volition. Willing, it is true, has its roots in 
the thought-circle, but grows out of it only under par- 
ticular conditions. As long as knowledge remains a 
tranquil, in itself indifferent, store of perfectly clear 
ideas, so long does it fail to stimulate endeavor. If 
knowing it to become willing it dare not remain a dead 
treasure, but must unite itself with tones of feeling, so 
that with the acquisition of knowledge a certain delight 
arises. The possessor must grow warm in his knowing ; 
then he will soon notice within himself also a striving 
that leaves him no rest and spurs him to manifold reso- 
lutions. That is true culture which does not weigh up- 
on the soul like a heavy lump, but which is permeated by 
the ability to resolve. The right state into which in- 
struction transports the pupil, hence, will be the one in 
which he self-actively works with delight, incited from 
within,—he cannot do otherwise. This state is called 
interest. If this is produced the pupil will like nothing 
more than to work. He does not need a spur from 
without ; the impulse is within him. 

INTEREST IS THE LIFE PRINCIPLE OF INSTRUCTION.— 
The aim of instruction, accordingly, is to produce in- 
terest. If it has done this, it has with this also gained 
influence upon the will of the pupil. Educative instruc- 
tion thus demands: Jmstruct in order to interest, and in- 
terest in order to form the will, While the ordinary in- 
struction says: Instruct interestingly in order that the 
pupil may learn something ; which is wrong. The em- 
phasis does not rest upon the learning ; for knowledge 
passes away ; but it rests upon the interest which as a 
continually growing feeling of power and delight in- 
cites man to the pursuit of further aims. The concept 
of interest is the true life principle of educative instruc- 
tion, and the idea of an instruction cultivating the will 
through interest cannot be surpassed. 

OBJECTIVE AND SUBJECTIVE INTERESTS.—It is per- 
haps necessary to define the concept of interest more 
precisely. Not every interest can be accepted as aim 
of educative instruction. In the concept of moral 
character the interests are included which the educator 
is bound to nurture. 

The human mind places itself opposite to the objects 
about which it is occupied and regards them as some- 
thing foreign to itself—or it grasps them like itself as 
part of its world and then has intercourse with them. 

Hence they are either objects of cognition, they are 
apprehended either in their manifoldness, empirical in- 
terest ; or the object is to understand their mutual de- 
pendence, to contemplate them reflectingly, speculative 
interest ; or they are to be judges according to the 
standards of the beautiful and the good, esthetical inter- 
est, 

If they are objects of intercourse they are considered 
as endowed with souls. To these we give ourselves as 
to individual beings partaking of their weal and woe, 
sympathetic interest ; or in such a manner that we turn 
our interest to the social whole, attentively and with in- 
ner participation pursuing its destinies, socta/ interest. 
The feeling of dependence, however, in view of fate and 
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the incomprehensible, the longing for an adjustment 
between the real and the ideal, arouses the re/igious in- 
ferest. 

Interest, hence, is many-sided, as is shown in the ac- 
companying synopsis : 


MANY-SIDED INTEREST. 











I. As Objective Cognition. IT, As Subjective Participation. 


2. Practical 








1. Theoretical Cognition. Valuation. 1. In Men. 2. In God, 
————— ————— -~ oT 
a. Of Nature. 6. Of Concepts. a. In Individuals. 
1, Empirical Int. 2. Speculative Int. 6. ** Humanity. 
3. Esthetic Int. 4- Sympathetic Int. 
5. Social lat. 5. Religious Int, 


HERBART’S STATEMENT OF THE AiM.—Thus the aim 
of educative instruction may be designated with Her- 
bart asfollows : The final purpose of instruction is con- 
tained in the concept of virtue. The nearer aim which 
instruction must adopt in order to achieve the final pur- 
pose may be indicated by the term, many-sidedness of in- 
ferest, 

CORRELATION OF INTERESTS.—Among the various in- 
terests the moral-religious would assert superiority. 
For instruction is to take precautions that the will of 
the pupil be given a moral tendency the pupil is to learn 
to distinguish goods according to their true value ; he 
is to comprehend that the sensual pleasures and posses- 
sions, though the most desired, are the less important ; 
he is to learn to value the mental possessions as those 
having greatest worth and to recognize that lacking the 
most precious of all possessions—a good conscience— 
all others cannot give satisfaction. 

PRINCIPLE OF EDUCATIVE INSTRUCTIONS.—Educative 
instruction, accordingly, endeavors— 


I. To produce a deep and lasting interest. 
2. To secure for the moral-religious interest the 
required strength. 


(If it pursues this aim it is in the service of charac- 
ter-formation and is truly educative.) 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


. 
Substance in Education. 


By E. P. PowELL. 


The points at which organic life branched off from 
animal functioning and became distinctively human are 
three ; the frontal brain, the vocal organs, and the hands. 
It stands to reason that our educational efforts should 
be applied at these three points. To educate the brain 
alone is a blunder. The hands and voice also claim 
distinct and special attention. I would therefore begin 
the education of every child with the intent to train the 
vocal chords to the fine art of expression, and to train 
the hands to be intelligent servitors of a well educated 
brain. 

Substantially I select in all cases the material nearest 
the child as the most appropriate for investigation— 
that is the soil en which he walks, the rocks, the sands, 
the water courses. This is the science of the earth, or 
geology. Immediately after I select the life on the soil, 
plants and animals,—or botany and zoology. Here we 
are at once taking for our school themes those objects 
that invariably most attract a child—trees, bushes, 
flowers ; insects, animals, and man. Geology is the 
science of things near at hand ; geography isthe science 
of things for the most part remote—therefore I defer 
geography until later in the child’s course of training. 
So far for the brain. 

For the hands I select drawing, and on no account 
would allow it to be omitted with a single pupil. For 
the voice there are two methods of training, music and 
elocution. The highest art of the elocutionist is to 
place his voice at a given point, not too near nor too 
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remote. Therefore with the child I attempt no oratory 
beyond that of distinct enunciation conveyed accurately 
to a given distance. The intent of drawing with the 
younger pupils is not to develop fine art, but to aid in 
expression. The child should at once not only learn to 
think and to see and know, but learn accurately to tell 
what he knows. Drawing is a part of right language. 
But besides drawing the hands should at once have the 
use of tools. Fortunately it is beginning to be seen 
that botany must be taught as applied botany; and 
entomology as applied in horticulture. The child’s right 
education involves therefore the use of tools. Aschool- 
house should invariably be planted in a garden and be- 
sides a library there should be a tool shop. A part of 
each day should be devoted to manual culture as a part 
is devoted to brain culture. This ideal of the school is 
suggested by Richter’s kindergarten. The handsare to 
be employed from the outset. But on no account should 
there be a breach between the kindergarten and higher 
schools. Thingsshould bestudied everywhere. Hands 
should be taught as well as the brain. In England as 
well as Germany the school garden has made consider- 
able progress ; as well as hand culture. 

No matter how far education be carried it will fail of 
natural symmetry if not applied proportionally to brain, 
hands, and voice. But as we move up into higher art 
and science an additional classification becomes neces- 
sary. There should be a substantially American edu- 
cation, It isa mistake to suppose that we are of ne- 
cessity to follow European precedents. Washington in- 
sisted that the teaching of civics or the art of govern- 
ment should constitute the burden of at least higher 
education. Jefferson laid equal emphasis on history. 
Franklin considered morals the higher end. These are 
scraps of the experience we had to gather in our nation- 
al growth. That civics should enter into the education 
of a free self-governing people is self-evident. Unhap- 
pily no branch of information has been more complete- 
ly omitted from our common school curricilum than 
civics. The result is that our political leaders unwit- 
tingly move in circles of folly, and we as ignorantly 
follow after. Our institutions are so entirely historic— 
so thoroughly evolutions, developing through a long 
past, that it is impossible to comprehend them except 
in the light of history. As for morals the past twenty- 
five years have been a continuous agitation of the ques- 
tion how far ethical culture can be secured apart from 
religion. 

But it is equally to be regretted that our school cur- 
riculum has always been biased toward a preparation 
for mercantile life. One result has been that our pop- 
ulation, which in 1790 was over ninety per cent. agricul- 
tural, is now barely over sixty percent. Arecent writer 
suggests that “the teaching of practical gardening 
would be as valuable as setting pupils to memorize the 
heights of the principal Rocky mountain peaks.” Cer- 
tainly we shall very nearly all agree that American ed- 
ucation should be practical and industrial. Culture 
alone should not be the end where there is no class set 
apart from the duties of labor; and where to make 
labor honorable and intelligent is a necessity. ‘“ Amer- 
ican education should aim first to create good character 
and second to create intelligent citizenship. It should 
teach the science of self-government and should be his- 
toric in spirit. It should expound economic laws and 
conditions and it should be eminently industrial. It 
should aim to create producers above traders, and it 
should be based on and include home culture.” 

The substance of education should therefore in my 
judgment concern the development of the whole being, 
and should be distinctively American for Americans. 
It should begin with things nearest at hand, moving on 
to things more remote. It should have for its object 
health and thoroughness; or as the old Saxon is 
wholth and thoroughness. Its foundation is investiga- 
tion; and at no stage should education escape the idea 
of independent research. It should be associated with 
work or industry so that at no period should it divide 
the educated from the non-educated—or professional 
life from labor. It should end in a capacity for doing, 
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as it should consist in doing. The substance of educa- 
tion is that material which constitutes our earth home 
and our relation to that material. A rigktly educated 
child is that one who is aided in its evolution away from 
the lower life to the higher—from animal heredity to 
heredity acquired in God. Therefore a right education 
increases moral purpose as well as intellectual insight. 
Clinton, N. Y. 
* 


Pictures in the School-Room. 


The nineteenth of December, 1895, was a great day 
at the Faulkner school in Malden, Mass., for it was the 
day on which 198 pictures and two busts were presented. 
There were appropiate exercises directed by Eugene A. 
Perry, the master, who had labored unceasingly to bring 
about this addition to the attractiveness of the Faulkner 
school. From a long report in the papers a brief syn- 
opsis of the exercise is given. THE JouRNAL is glad 
the movement for placing works of art (not simply 
pictures) in the school-room is going rapidly forward. 
The picture must help forward the idea of life. 

Chairman Dowse said : “ This occasion demonstrates 
that the people of Malden have a deep, abiding, and 
sincere interest in our public schools. I think of the 
old school-house of my boyhood days, and contrast it 
with this beautiful building. The master’s desk, 


“‘ Deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floors, the battered seats, 
The jack-knife’s carved initial.” 

The works of art “charcoal frescoes on wa!],” the 
total lack of globes, charts, maps, and reference books. 
To-day, for many children, the school takes the place 
of the home. It is therefore important that we make 
our school-rooms homelike—important that we adorn 
the walls with pictures—beautiful in themselves and 
leading to a broader and better comprehension of the 
studies taught! Through art there comes a quickened 
insight into the higher signification of nature and life, 
love of order and beauty, and, above all, creative imagin- 
ation—imagination based on knowledge and understand- 
ing of what is, but constantly mounting above what is, 
to bring into visible existence that which man’s soul 
makes for itself out of the world and life. The training 
of children in the school to the appreciation and the 
creation of spiritual expression is the highest point to 
attain. The art spirit will—unconsciously it may be— 
inspire to nobler deeds ; truer manhood and woman- 
hood. We do well in this wealth-seeking and wealth- 
getting age—this age when the influences are more 
material than spiritual—this age when parents do not 
ask, How much can my child learn at school? but rather, 
How quickly can he complete the course of study ?—we 
do well, to turn from the commonplace and consider 
that great spiritual principle—“ the inflexible devotion 
to the ideal.” The influence of a picture is beyond 
human calculation. It is likethe kind word fitly spoken 
—it can never die. Upon the wall in the little chamber 
of my boyhood was a picture, cut from a religious 
monthly, the picture of missionaries who we:e laboring 
for God and humanity in heathen lands. ‘Good men, 
God-fearing men,” said my sainted mother. The ever- 
continuing influence of that picture compels me not to 
think or speak ill of missionaries. In the palace of 
Versailles is the picture of a wounded soldier. Look at 
it from any point of view inthe semicircle you describe, 
from right to left, and the sad, sorrowful eyes of that 
soldier look directly into your own. We may forget the 
grandeur of the hall, but will never forget the soldier. 
As one of the committee I devoutly hope that the pic- 
ture of our choice—representing the momentous hour 
in the young man’s career when he leaves home and 
home influences to engage in the battle of life—may 
exert as powerful an influence as that well remembered 
picture of “ Washington’s Last Interview With His 
Mother,” upon many of us. 

Mr. William Ordway Partridge, of Milton, the well- 
known sculptor, then delivered a very interesting and 
eloquent address on “Art for the American People.” 
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He said there is but one art and that is for the people. 
He did not claim that art made people better fed or 
housed, but it elevates and clothes the immortal spirit 
of the man. You cannot invent art ; it must grow from 
noble living. There has never been a great nation but 
has had some great artist rise to perfect it. The only 
way to bring about a national art is to begin right here 
in our public schools. ; 

Mr. Samuel Tilden recited a portion of an ancient 
play, vividly depicting the fall of Troy and the death of 
old King Priam. Hon. Harvey L. Boutwell expressed his 
pleasure in being privileged to say a few words. As he 
believed that the artistic picture was an important 
element in the child’s education, he should not help 
feeling a sense of pride every time he passed the Faulk- 
ner school-house after this. The pictures had not been 
contributed simply for adornment, but for instruction 
as well, 


nr 
Beautitying the School-Room. 


OPINIONS. 

They make their silent and constant appeal, refining 
and elevating, the thoughts and feelings of all who come 
into their presence. Works of art help powerfully in 
creating an atmosphere that is favorable to growth in 
pure and noble character. Supt. S. T. DuTTON. 

Brookline. 


I believe in the beautifying of school-rooms, and in 
the educative influence of works of art that may be 
placed therein. The casual glance at a beautiful object 
is not enough; it is the constant presence that is 
needed ; that presence that grows imperceptibly but 
surely into the soul of the observer. 

Boston, Sec’y Frank A, HILL. 


The introduction of works of art into the school- 
room will familiarize the pupils with the best in art, 
will gradually form their taste for the best, will inspire 
them to make their own expression of thought the best 
possible ; will lead to a proader culture, to deeper 
thinking, to more complete living, if in that same room 
is a teacher who knows when to let the works speak for 
themselves, and when to interpret them truly to the 
children. STaTE AGENT Henry T. BAILEY. 

North Scituate, Mass. 

To gaze upon a good picture is to open the soul to a 
silent influence that will aid to ripen thought into noble 
action. Supt. C, A. DANIELS. 

Malden, 


The influence of good representative art upon our 
school-house walls will exert much the same effect in 
national art education that representative books do in 
our literature. Rose TURNER. 

Salem, 


The public school is the place to which we should 
turn chief attention in our effort to promote a more 
beautiful public life in America. The school-house and 
the school grounds should be beautiful, and the child 
should be surrounded by beauty in the school-room 
from firstto last. Trained in the habit of seeing beauty 
and knowing it, he will come instinctively to hate ugli- 
ness in the home and in the street, as he goes out into 
life. EpiTror Epwin D. MEAD. 

Boston, 


[ think the introduction of well selected works of art, 
into our public schools, cannot fail to help the pupils to 
acquire a refined and correct taste. Every place of 
public meeting for old or young, should have object 
lessons of this kind. Horace R, BurRDICK. 

Malden. 

The silent influence of works of art in the school- 
room, and the atmosphere which art creates, must have 
its due effect upon the impressionable mind of youth, 
awakening and developing a feeling for refinement, and 
a love for the beautiful. WALTER GILMAN PAGE. 

Boston, 

We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great 
man without gaining something by him.—Car/j/e. 
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Growth of Greek Art. 


By Louisa Parsons-HopkIns. 
CORRELATION OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY WITH ART. 


Maps, pictures, remains of art, and copies of masterpieces, with access 
to an art museum should be given to the class for constant illustration and 
study. 

The peninsular form of Greece, its balmy climate, 
its proximity to Asia and Africa, and to the Mediterra- 
nean, as well as its topography and internal accessibility 
by water, have determined its history and the charac- 
ter and genius of its people. In prehistoric times the 
natural religion was the worship of nature, the growing 
tree representing deity. After a while as the tree which 
they had considered sacred decayed, its trunk remain- 
ing stood as the symbol of God in the holy place, then 
aslab from the trunk became its representative, or a 
column of stone cut to resemble the tree trunk was a 
more permanent memorial. When, as time went on, 
the Phoenicians, from the Mediterranean coast of Asia, 
being naturally a maritime and commercial nation, vis- 
ited Thrace, they carried thither the images which they 
brought from Egypt for purposes of trade, the Greeks 
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copied the idea of giving some human features to their 
representatives of deity, and carved upon their columns 
or slabs the semblance of a human face, with indications 
of limbs, rigid and undeveloped, and with hints of drap- 
ery falling in stiff folds, sometimes suggested only by 
color. This stage of Greek art began 2,000 B. C., in 
the north of Greece ; it was influenced by the art of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Persia, as communicated by Phe- 
necia, which carried the products of civilization from 
country to country and exchanged forall. Greece em- 
braced the islands and shores of the A2gean sea. 

About 650 B. C. the Greeks, under their geographical 
influences, began to think of copying nature in their re- 
ligious art, and Dedalus made carved images with more 
individual expression than had been known before, with 
arms free, eyes open, and action in the limbs. So the 
Greeks went on developing a higher art by getting 
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The 





nearer to nature and improving in technical skill. 
Lions of Mycenz was of the time of Homer. 

The Peloponnesus, Argos, and Sicyon were the prin- 
cipal seats of artistic activity. The statue of Apollo at 
Tenea near Corinth is one of the earliest departures 
from the Egyptian type. The Greeks had discrimin- 
ated between male and female figures, and had begun 
to train themselves for more adequate representations 
of sacred ideals. 

Phidias was born at Athens 500 B.C. In the reign 
of Pericles he made a group of which Miltiades was the 
central figure, and which was placed at Delphi as a 
thank offering for the victory at Marathon; also a 
statue of Athene at Platza, and above all the colossal 
bronze image of Athene which stood on the Acropolis, 
and was visible far out at sea ; it was in memory of the 
vitcory at Marathon. The Parthenon was decorated by 
Phidias and the statue of the Goddess Minerva, made 
of gold and ivory, was placed inside; a statue of Nike 
stood on her outstretched hand. This statue of Min- 
erva was completed 437 B.C. After Phidias had com- 
pleted the works on the Acropolis he returned to his 


native city, and later made the colossal gold and ivory 
statue of Jupiter Olympus, also several famous statues 
of Aphrodite. In Phidias the art-genius of the world 
had its flower. 

Thus in but little more than two centuries the Greeks 
had developed from the crude sculptures of Egyptian 


‘ idols the masterpieces of Phidias, which have become 


ideals for all time. What influences of motive and en- 
vironment had wrought this wonderful progress ? 

It is plain at once that the most profound emotions 
of the human heart had been their constant inspiration. 
Love of country and love of God were the springs of 
all their artistic activity. The effort to represent the 
highest ideals of Deity, and to present worthy thank- 
offerings for His gifts, as well as to commemorate heroic 
deeds done for honor, home, and country, led to the 
closest observation of nature and to the evolution of 
originative power and artistic skill which culminated in 
such perfection in architecture and sculpture as the 
world has since been trying to approximate. 

After the second Trojan war the Europeans were in 
possession of all the intervening islands and the Asiatic 
coast with its colonies. The Ionians flourished and 
built splendid cities; they founded] Grecian literature, 
boasting such names as Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, and 
Herodotus ; they established a classic order of architec- 
ture, the tree trunk developing into the fluted column 
with scroll-capital. 

The natural conflict which has been carried on for 
thirty centuries and still exists between two great races 
confronting each other on the narrow seas and separated 
by a mountain range, came to its first outbreak in the 
time of Darius. The Greeks had limited ideas of con- 
stitutional government, the municipal republics of 
Athens and Sparta, Corinth and Thebes being each su- 
preme for a time, and the various states independent to 
a great extent of each other; the Amphictyonic Coun- 
cil was the first attempt at a general authority. This 
want of central power prevented an extension of their 
dominion for a period, and led Persia to interfere with 
their success in conquest by embroiling the different 
states with each other, nevertheless, when their love of 
country was thoroughly aroused, their free spirit, self- 
reliance and courage, nurtured by geographical condi- 
tions and by their liberal culture and the appeals of 
great leading spirits among them, in fine, the influences 
of religion, literature, patriotism, and freedom made 
them strong to cope with great numbers and to rise to 
the demand of a great exigency. The defense of the 
pass at Thermopylz, the battle of Marathon and the 
naval victory of Platea were all made subjects of re- 
ligious and artistic commemoration in the architectural 
monuments of the people. 









Letters. 


“What Are They Reading ?” 


Your editorial of December 14 on “ What are they 
Reading?” meets my hearty approval. I agree with 
your six conclusions. 

To know how to read is important, to know what to 
read and what not to read is equally so, We are teach- 
ing the youth of this country to read. We are not 
doing our duty as teachers and parents in cultivating a 
taste for the proper kind of reading and removing from 
them that which is injurious. So many teachers fail to 
inquire into and direct the reading of their pupils. So 
few parents know what their children read or furnish 
them with suitable books to read. A man is morally 
bound to furnish good reading for his children in pro- 
portion to his means. A man has no more right to let 
his children devour every poisonous book than he has 
to let them eat unwholesome food. A little investiga- 
tion will surprise many. 

To bring this question of the reading of the young 
before the people of my town I made a little investiga- 
tion some time ago among the pupils of the grammar 
and high school grades. I had them all write me a let- 
ter telling me something of the books they had read in 
the past four months and how they liked them. The 
pupils wrote freely and candidly. On looking over the 
letters I found that fifteen pupils had never read a book, 
some had read nothing but newspapers, many had read 
books of the very best class, while some had read noth- 
ing but the vilest five-cent novels. A large majority 
had read one or more of the following : Robinson Cru- 
soe, Swiss Family Robinson, Miss Alcott’s books, a few of 
“ Pansy’s” books, Little Lord Fauntleroy, Black Beauty, 
Sarah Crewe, Young Marooners, some of Dickens’ and 
Hans Andersen’s stories. A few of the older ones had read 
some of Scott’s novels, a few books of travel, and a few 
biographies and historical works. One young lady had 
read fifteen of the Duchess novels! Here is the list of 
a boy of twelve: History of United States, Stories of 
Our Country, Grandfather’s Stories, Stories of Heroic 
Deeds, Stories of Other Lands, Tom Sawyer, and Two 
Little Confederates. Compare that with this list of 
a boy of the same age: “I have read a part of Robin- 
son Crusoe, The Life of Rube Burrows, Peck’s Bad Boy, 
Plucky Boys, Deadwood Dick, Dashaway Charlie, and 
Jesse James’ Death Shot.” 

In answer to the question, “ Did you make any friends 
in the books ?” several said that they had made friends 
of Peck’s Bad Boy because he was so smart ana funny ; 
while a few declared a friendship for Rube Burrows be- 
cause he was so brave. No wonder these boys gave 
trouble at home and at school when they make heroes 
of such characters. 

I found Once a Week, New York Weekly, Fireside Com- 
panion, I.og Cabin Series, Beadle’s Dime and Pocket 
Series, Old Cap’ Collier, and other series of detective 
stories, familiar names to many boys. On inquiry, the 
newsdealers told me that forty or more of these week- 
lies were sold every week. 

I published in our town paper full reports of my in- 
vestigation. 

What I found true in Marietta, I believe is generally 
true where special efforts have not been put forth to 
create a taste for reading. A large number of the chil- 
dren in our schools are not reading at all, or are reading 
that which is far worse than nothing. 

We all are hero-worshipers and we instinctively and 
unconsciously shape our lives after our heroes and hero- 
ines. What a calamity it is for many of our boys to 
be making heroes of pick-pockets, train-robbers, and 
murderers. The result cannot but be pernicious. 


Taught to feel an admiration for crime and its hero, 
they are stirred to follow in his footsteps. 

The danger I see in the reading of many who do not 
read the detective stories is this same lack of the truly 
Silly Sunday-school books and love stories are 


heroic. 
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read by the dozen, leaving no result but a morbid sen- 
timentality. Such reading is as wholesome to the mind 
as syllabub to the body. 

What our boys and girls need is to be brought in con- 
tact with the true heroes and heroines of the world, 
whether it be in the form of novel, story, biography, or 
history. A race that has produced as many great men 
and women as ours, a race that has produced a history 
so rich in heroic deeds should see to it that its youth 
honor and emulate the good and reject the spurious. 

As Hon, W, T. Harris well says: “ Literature con- 
tains the keys that unlock the aspirations of youth ; 
nothing else has this quickening power. Homer’s Iliad 
could make Alexander the Great subvert the old des- 
potisms of Asia and establish in their place Greek art 
and science and free individuality.” 

The teacher holds the key to the situation and can do 
much to cultivate this love of literature in the pupils if 
she has the true literary spirit within her. A town lib- 
rary does not meet the demand. The books must be in 
reach of the pupils and teachers, so that the teachers 
may suggest, encourage, and interest purils in a book. 

To meet the case here I placed in each year’s course 
of study a list of five or six books adapted to the grade 
and had the teacher talk about these, at times telling 
part of the story or some incident mentioned. Many 
of the parents now purchase each year the books pre- 
scribed. The different grades buy a complete set early 
in the year, and the books go from one pupil to the 
other, are read and afterwards discussed in the grade. 
They form the basis of many compositions. The de- 
tective stories are not on the news-stands to-day, as 
there is no demand for them. 

I am confident that it would be of great value to the 
young if every superintendent, in arranging his course 
of study, would make a list of four or five books for 
each grade for home reading. It would call the teach- 
er’s attention to the subject, as well as the pupil and 
parent. In this way the town library can be brought 
closer to the pupils, and parents who wish to buy books 
for their children will know what to purchase. In the 
country schools the Young Peeple’s Reading Circle 
course for the state should be used. In the cltiesa 
more extended course should be provided. 

Marietta, Ga. J. S. Stewart. 


A Plan that Worked Well. 


I have followed the plan suggested by THE JouRNAL 
of calling on the pupils, with great profit. They now 
look up matters themselves. There are two societies, 
A and B. One comes forward on one Friday afternoon 
and the other on the next. Each strives to outdo the 
other. They keep the matter a secret and spring sur- 
prises on each other. Each elects a president, a sec- 
retary, and a musical director. 

The societies originated themselves as the “sides” do 
in spelling. First a ballot was taken for “‘ leader ;” the 
two highest were leaders. Then lots were drawn to see 
who should lead the A society ; two dice were shaken 
by each three times and the spots on the upper face 
were added—the one who had the highest was the A 
leader and had the first choice : the other was B leader 
and had the second choice. The whole school was thus 
divided into two camps. 

All sorts of things come up on Friday—some are quite 
dramatic, some are conundrums, solos, duets, &c. Queer 
questions are put in the question box and drawn out. 
I never interfere except to advise (privately) before- 
hand or to help maintain order. They often invite vis- 
itors. At one time they struggled to see who could get 
in the most visitors. One of the boys in the B society 
plays the autoharp very nicely. This aroused the other 
side and they invited in a lady in the town to sing. 

I send a little topic exercise in reply to the question, 
Why are tumblers so called? It was condensed from 
an article in a newspaper : 

A good many years ago rich people used for drinking at the table a cup 


about the size of an orange, made of silver. They were so heavy at the 
bottom that when placed on the side they would turn right side up at once; 
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even if placed mouth down it would tip over and become right side up. 
Dolls are made for children on this principle. When glass became com- 
mon cups were made with a flat base and called tumblers, but they don’t 
tumble as the silver ones did, 


At the end of the year the two societies unite in what 
is called the Union Exhibition ; this is their own affair. 
They choose speakers, furnish music, get their hall, and 
have a fine affair, B. L. F. 

Olneys. 


Some Definitions, etc. 


Education.—The realization of the possibilities of im- 
planted powers, the fulfilment of the prophecies of 
prenatal influences, the outworking of an invisible en- 
tity through a many-sided physical body. 

Teaching.—Helping in the realization, aiding the ful- 
filment of design, awakening the invisible entity to out- 
ward expression. 

Progress of Education—Monasticism attempted to 
prepare its disciples to die ; scholasticism prepared its 
disciples to live in the past; the new education pre- 
pares its disciples to live in the present. The first fos- 
tered superstition—-lived by it; the second read about 
it and offered no proof against it ; the third completely 
overturns it, and puts in its place knowledge of nature. 

Normal Inst., Iuka, Miss. G. T. HOWERTON. 


Normal Training in Music. 


_, When a young woman at the present day applies for a pos- 
ition to teach in one of our public schools, the question of nor- 
mal training is immediately raised. And it is right that this 
should be so, for it has come to be a well recognized fact that 
this sort of training produces the best teachers. But how is it 
with music? Here the case seems to be far different. Any one 
can give instruction in music, is the popular opinion, especially to 
beginners. And so the little people are turned over to incompe- 
tent instructors, and then their parents wonder why they do not 
progress more rapidly. The answer is self-evident. In nine 
cases out of ten these would-be teachers do not understand even 
the first principles of teaching, and yet it is only within a com- 
paratively recent time that the idea of normal training for 
teachers of music has received any consideration. 

In the New England Conservatory of Music a great many 
talented children are received and given free instruction in piano, 
voice, or violin. This teaching is done by advanced pupils of 
the conservatory under the supervision of members of the 
faculty, and the benefit thus resulting to the future teacher and 
her prospective pupils can hardly be overestimated. This is the 
normal training idea applied definitely to music teaching, and the 
graduate thus equipped is much more certain of success than 
one without the training, since she is much better qualified to 
deal with pupils of any grade. FRANK W, HALLE, 

N. E. Conservatory, Boston, Mass, 





Men or Women. 


Boys at least should have the advantage of male teachers after 
they reach the sixth or seventh grade. They need the finishing 
touches put on their education by a firm masculine mind and 
nature, and they will make manlier men for such contact. The 
trouble now is that they are molded in a feminine mold through 
the entire school life, except, perhaps, for a few months in the 
high school course, if they ever get that high, but most of them 
do not. They need training in firmness and in business methods. 
Not getting this, they come out of school totally unfit for a 
business career, even as regards the simplest business usages. 
They are effeminate boys. In important years they have been 
under the “refining influence” of womrn, as it is so often re- 
ferred to. I do not wish to decry that, but I do say that the 
influence of an able, broadminded, and conscientious man is just 
as refining when other things are taught. The woman teachers 
go through grammar and high school, take a course in normal 
school, then go back into the lower grades as teachers. The 
same old course is gone over and over again with no new 
ideas. This the boys do not like. They are dissatisfied with 
women teachers when they could be held in school by men 
teachers. Why, it is common to hear a man boast that he had 
such and such a man or professor for teacher when he was a boy 
and he glories in telling of how much he learned under him ; 
but they don’t say so about women; they may be wrong, but 
that is the way, Men usually have more experience in business 
affairs than women, and this is what the boys want as they be- 
come older. They have to make a living in the world and don’t 
want all the shilly-shally that is taught in the schools, but prefer 
to learn about business, They don’t get it and that is what fills 
our business colleges. M. L. P. 
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Cannot Kick Without Papers. 


The last thing on the program at the lowa meeting and the 
manner in which it was conducted was almost a disgrace to the 
association, The subject was, “ Half-Hour Among the Kickers 
(at Liberty to Kick at Anything Under the Sun.)” However, 
even the kickers were unable to kick without long, uninteresting 
papers. But the time the last one got through over half of the 
members had left, The closing of the last day’s session was like 
the light of a candle gradually dying out. 


Des Moines, Iowa. SPECTATOR, 


r 
Queries, 


How should a person be treated for electric shock. The death of a man 
while repairing a wire caused much discussion, and it was said that if he had 
been properly treated he might have lived. Also that he did not die for two 
hours, etc, 

Toledo. 

A very eminent French authority Dr. D’Arsonval says that all 
except those whose tissues are’destroyed (rupture of the heart, 
for example) may be resuscitated. (1) Break the contact, cut the 
current if you can. If not, be careful to touch him with a non- 
conductor—take hold of his coat tails, or throw a blanket or a 
rubber or woolen coat around him. Do not touch him on face 
or hands or any naked part of his body or you will get the shock. 
If his feet are on the ground raise them with a stick at once, for 
dry wood is a non-conductor. 

(2) Then proceed as if he had been drowned; lay him on his 
back and put something (as a coat rolled up) under his shoulders, 
seize both arms and draw them energetically over the head, bring- 
ing them nearly together and holding them in that position for a 
couple of seconds. These movements having expanded the chest 
and pressed air into the lungs, carry the arms down to the sides 
and front of the chest, doubling them up at the elbows, in order 
to expel the air from the lungs Continue in this for at least an 
hour, unless respiration sets in before. A second person should 
at the same time seize the tongue of the victim—it is well to pro- 
tect one’s finger with a piece of cloth or a glove for this process 
— and draw it out while the arms are extended over the head, 
allowing it to recede when the arms are pressed against the sides 
of the breast. Both these maneuvers should be carried on with 
as little interruption as possible. Twenty times per minute is not 
too much If the victim shows a tendency to clinch his teeth, 
keep them apart by placing a piece of wood or anything handy 
between them. Others may rub the body with brushes, brooms, 
and cloth, in order to promote the circulation of the blood, Do 
not administer stimulants. When possible procure a tank of 
oxygen gas, and after improvising a cone, place the tube over the 
mouth and nose while the gas is issuing It is a powerful stimu- 
lant to the heart’s action under certain conditions, and will aid 
respiration. 





With whom did ordeals originate ? gE. T. 

New Haven, 

We do not hear of ordeals until the fall of the Roman empire 
476. The barbarian nations, and by this term the Teutonic peo- 
ple are meant in general, administered justice as they had seen it 
done when they lived beyond the Danube. To prove guilt they 
tested the person on the supposition that the Creator would not 
allow the guilty one to escape. This will bring to mind the re- 
marks of the people on the island of Melita when a serpent fas- 
tened itself to the hand of Paul—though escaped from the sea 
vengeance suffereth not to live, 

Then came that ordeal by fire, water, and battle. The accused 
was led blindfolded over hot plowshares or over brands of fire or 
between fires ; or cast into water, or made to thrust his arm into 
boiling water ; or a battle took place, a champion_being permitted 
to take the place of one or both parties. 

Though these were practiced a thousand years ago, yet there 
are terms still used that are derived from the custom ; one is “ to 
haul over the coals.” Charlemagne had great faith in hot plow- 
shares. Even Savonarola was willing a monk should walk through 
flames to settle a dispute, and this was in the hfteenth century. 
Water, it was believed, would reject a guilty person. “ To be in 
hot water” is an expression that is derived from the custom of 
employing the test of boiling water, We use the term now of 
“ appealing to the God of battles” in just about the same form of 
thought as the old Teutons did. Champions were allowed to the 
women and ecclesiastics in the ordeals by fire and water—if they 
could be found. “To go oo fire and water” for a person 
was considered the highest test of friendship. 





“The Christmas number of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is a beau- 
tiful one, and its contents are such that everyone at all interested 
in education will find it inspiring and instructive.”—P/at(sburg, 
N. Y., Sentinel, 





Editorial Notes. 


The low place teaching has held, has reacted sadly on 
the teacher. He dreams nights that when he has made 
money he will be a lawyer, doctor, minister—no more 
teaching for him! Hehasa poor opinion of educational 
journals along with other things ; the struggle of educa- 
tional journals for recognition has been a long and pain- 
ful one. Ask Henry Barnard. Take any man, say Presi- 
dent Eliot, and if he has anything to say he will put it 
anywhere but in an educational journal. He reasons 
that the teachers don’t want his thinking, and he also 
reasons that in the other journals he is among another set 
of men than are in the educational journals, which have 
only principals and superintendents for writers. It 
ought to be said here to the honor of Dr. William T. 
Harris that he has never been ashamed to have his name 
seen in the educational journals ; high honor to him for 
this. Hoch soll er leben! What is true of President Eliot 
is true of about every college president, and of normal 
principals and professors in general. They sometimes 
yield to solicitations, but they prefer to have their 
lucubrations appear elsewhere. 





Is it well these truths should be known? Is it well 
that so many of those believed to be the higher have no 
better sympathy with those that are believed to be the 
lower? It is not enough that men like Pres. Eliot read 
a paper now and then at the meetings of the N. E. A. 
They owe duties to the district schools. How nobly 
Bishop Alonzo Potter discharged his duties ; he aimed 
at the district school at the lowest point. 


It is proper here to say that the name of Pres. Eliot 
is used, not that he is particularly guilty, but because he 
is a good type of a class of men who owe a debt to the 
struggling teachers of the common schools whom they 
can teach only through the educational journals. 





The Brooklyn board of education think a teacher who 
is out of school five years should get a new certificate 
of fitness. The Zimes says, “ Medical certificates are 
good for life.” Astothis point it were well if physi- 
cians were examined ; a good many need it. But the 
cases are different ; most of those who teach do not ex- 
pect to stay long, being women; the physician goes in 
for life. The general opinion is that teachers go back- 
ward as they teach. The new movement is to manage 
the teacher, to make a perpetual study of education ; 
the position of the educator has risen in public estima- 
tion since the teacher has been a student. 





Mention was made in THE JoURNAL that the board of 
education wanted some male teachers ; and it was said 
a good salary would be paid. Supt. Jasper has had 
numerous applications from every state of the Union, in- 
cluding Utah and possibly Alaska. Let no one migrate 


here with the idea a place isin waiting for him, and 
above all let no one throw up a salary, no matter how 
small, with the hope that the board of education will 
take mercy on him. They demand real able men for 
teachers here—men almost equal to President Cleve- 
land or Secretary Olney. 
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Men as Teachers. 


An article not without merits has been lying on the 
table for some days entitled ‘‘ Men vs. Womenas Teach- 
ers.” We do not think this isa correct way of expressing 
the thought in the mind of the writer. With due deference 
to the writer, who is competent to speak from long ex- 
perience, it seems to us that education is to be carried 
on by both men and women. There was a time when 
men did all the teaching ; this period was succeeded by 
one when women were employed because they would 
work for small wages ; it wasa transitional period. The 
custom had been to have a school only during the winter 
months ; but the little children could not attend this be- 
cause of the inclement weather and because the little at- 
tention the master could bestow proved of no value, so 
the plan was attempted of gathering them for a few of 
the summer months under one of the older girls; in 
many cases 75 cents only was paid per week ; these 
schools now pay $7.50 per week, probably, to a woman 
teacher. 

Woman demonstrated her fitness as a teacher in this 
trial period, and the world believes in women as teach- 
ers. But the world has not lost faith at all in men as 
teachers, because women are doing so much of the teach- 
ing that once was done by them. It will be a great mis- 
take for the world not to avail itself of the services of 
men as teachers ; to turn over to the females exclusively 
the teaching of the rising generation would be a blunder 
that ought not to be made by an intelligent people. 

Of course, the question of wages is one that will be 
considered ; women will do work that liesin their power 
cheaper than men ; there are numerous reasons for this. 
Women cannot or will not go away from their homes in 
search of employment as men will ; so it comes to pass 
that there are in New England many thousand women 
who are competent to teach,but who will teach only in the 
towns where they live. In the city of New York there 
are several hundred young women with certificates of 
fitness in their hands who will teach only in New York. 
This over-supply has the natural tendency of lowering 
the salaries of women teachers. The lower salaries and 
the over-supply cause women to be competitors for 
places with men and the latter have been obliged to seek 
other occupations. 

In Brooklyn, for example, in each large school there is 
but one man employed as teacher—the principal—a 
very unfortunate state of affairs. For primary schools 
and for girls’ departments women should be selected ; 
possibly the lower classes of boys in grammar schools 
could be well managed by women; but men have 
capacities as teachers that cannot be ignored ; the older 
classes in the boys’ grammar schools should, at all events, 
be taught by men. The point is not that women are not 
as well qualified in subject matter, nor that they have 
not the natural ability and sympathy in which women 
are confessedly superior,——it is that men are looked up to 
by growing boys as they do not look up to women. The 
boy may be wrong in this, butsoheis made. He knows 
that he is better understood by his own sex than by the 
other ; and the girl knows that she is better understood 
by a woman than by a man. 

The opinion of parents of boys is well worth taking 
into consideration relative to this matter. Some years 
ago the opinions of parents were solicited in several New 
England towns and they seemed to point in one direc- 
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tion : a decided preference of men for teachers of boys 
of twelve years and upwards. Among these was a letter 
from a mother who had been a teacher for several years 
in which this language was used: “I think a boy who 
feels young manhood starting in him naturally turns to 
men for companionship ; it is rare to see a boy by him. 
self at this age, he always selects another boy. Besides 
it is a great help to a boy who is set to learn lessons to 
feel that a man is interested in these subjects ; he is apt 
to feel that women’s work in the school is below a man’s 
dignity. In other words it dignifies teaching to have a 
man perform it.” 

There is a tendency to a reaction against what might 
be termed the over-employment of women as teachers ; 
not that they have lacked in faith, fitness, and skill, but 
that men have been endowed by their Creator with es- 
pecial power to teach their own sex. Not to avail them- 
selves of these powers would be a mistake on the part of 


those who aim at the highest efforts regardless of the 
question of sex. 


The experience of Hyde Park, Mass., is that children 
who learn the alphabet before they come to school make 
no better progress—in fact the child is really retarded 
in having his attention distracted from the recognition 
of words to notice the queer shapes of the words. 

The “ word-sentence method” is used. The pupil is 
first taught to recognize the word as a whole and be- 
come familiar with its form until he is able to recognize 
it where he may find it combined in a sentence. This 
is accomplished by placing the words before the child 
upon the blackboard. In the first five months the child 
requires a vocabulary of about 300 words. The last 
half of the year is devoted to reading, at sight and with 
good expression, the first half of seven or more primary 
readers. The child first learns the word as a whole and 
then considers the letters that compose it. 





Vertical writing seems to be growing steadily in favor. 
In Philadelphia the board of education decided ¢o con- 
tinue the experiment of teaching it. In the Cambridge 
Tribune a librarian says it is used in the library school. 


The Chicago school board had the Cook Co. normal 
school offered to them by the county board of educa- 
tion ; it costs $35,000 a year to maintain it; of this 
the city now pays $9,000. It was decided to accept the 
offer. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


There seems to be a better feeling between England and Ger- 
many over the Transvaal matter. The danger of war appears to 
be over, unless the Transvaal republic asks terms that England 
cannot honorably accept. Still the activity in the British dock 
yards continues. It is now reported that the “ British flying 
squadron” is not destined for Delagoa bay, but for Constanti- 
nople ; that France and England will act by sea and Russia by 
land to bring Turkey to terms in regard to Armenians and other 
Christians in that empire. 

Last October an uprising occurred against the queen of Corea 
and she was reported killed. The Japanese were blamed for her 
death. Now it is reported that the queen is alive and that the 
body identified as hers was that of one of the women of her house- 
hold ; that the queen escaped and hid herself. Strangest of all, it 
is said that the Russians have been using her reported death, 
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while knowing that she was alive, as a means of ousting the Jap- 
anese from Corea. Three men have been executed on account of 
complicity in her supposed murder and the Japanese minister is 
on trial for it. Notwithstanding this report that she is alive, 
Japan is observing a week of official mourning for her. 


Gen. Gomez, the Cuban leader, crossed into Havana province 
from Pinos del Rio and a fierce engagement took place near Bata- 
bano. The result is uncertain. Later the rebels made raids near 
Havana and Matanzas and burned several towns, The Cuban 
army is now said to number 47,000 men, 30,000 of whom are 
well armed. 


A reception tendered to Cardinal Satolli by the faculties of 
the Catholic university in Washington.——Two 10 inch disap- 
pearing guns to be placed at Willett’s Point, Long Island sound. 
—Death of Sir Julian Goldsmid, one of the wealthiest, most 
jiberal, and best known Hebrews in England——The Venezuela 
commission fully organized; the meetings will be held, for the 
present, in Washington.—Hard times exist in New South 
Wales, and there is consequently an epidemic of suicides,—— 
A gang of murderers and robbers said to belong to the Italian 
Mafia society, captured in Luzerne county, Pa. They are said to 
be under orders from heads of the society in New York and Phil- 
adelphia.——The German chancellor assures the governments of 
Austria and Italy that the triple alliance is safe-——The Abyssin- 
ians make an unsuccessful attack on the town of Makalle, held 
by Italians.——The Greater New York bill 1s referred to a joint 
sub-committee of the two houses of the legislature——Turkey 
has absolutely refused to permit the Red Cross society to dis- 
tribute relief among the Armenians.——The work preliminary to 
the government bond issue progressing favorably. 


SN TET EE A 

In the death of Lyman B. Hannaford, one of the oldest in the 
teacher’s profession has gone. - Mr. Hannaford was born in 1819, 
He was a native of New Hampshire. Left an orphan at an early 
age, by persistent work he passed through the lower schools, and 
finally completed a college course. For twenty-five years he was 
engaged in public and private schools in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts. In 1863 hecame to Brooklyn and took 
charge of public school No. 22, where he remained as principal 
up to the time of his death. Near the close of his life Mr. Han- 
naford entered the School of Pedagogy, of the New York univer- 
sity, and, doing all the prescribed work, graduated with the de- 
gree of Doctor of Pedagogy. 

For nearly sixty years be was a teacher of children and youth, 
and to the last of his work he kept his interest in education, He 
was neither forward to seek tte new nor slow to abandon the old, 
but wich calm and discriminating judgment he sought the best. 
Once decided he never swerved from what he believed to be the 
line of duty, and was always ready to support and defend what 
his conscience commended. Back of his serious face there was a 
genial and kindly spirit that shone out among his friends and 
made him always welcome. 

To Principal Hannaford the child was more than the school. 
To the interests of the child he was ever loyal. If he ever spoke 
sharp words, it was when his pupils needed some one to defend 
their rights. 

There can be no greater glory than sixty years asa leader of 
children and youth and finally dying with the armor on. 

A. G. M, 


The New York University summer school will be carried on 
at University Heights on the same grounds which proved so at- 
tractive last summer. The session will extend from July 13 to 
August 21. There are twenty seven courses in all, including 
algebra, trigonometry, analytical, geometry, and calculus, chem- 
istry, biology, experimental psychology, comparative systems of 
education, French, German, Semitics, economics, and physical 
training. The work in experimental psychology and compar- 
ative systems of education will be accepted as equivalent to the 
corresponding courses in the School of Pedagogy. 
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Politics in Chicago Schools, 


The teachers of Chicago are up in arms because Mr. J. W. 
Akers, of Des Moines, Ia., was made principal by the board of 
education of a school without an examination; there is a prin- 
cipals’ examination ; this had been taken by over sixty. Supt. 
Lane says : “ The board of education has, by the manner in which 
Mr. Akers was selected, established the dangerous precedent of 
making politics the basis upon which teachers and principals are 
to be selected. The door has been opened in the face of the fact 
that educators all over the country are battling to have politics 
removed from educational systems.” 

They also complain of the political influences and social pull 
which gives the “ special’ teacher $2000 a year or more, while 
the grade teacher gets $600 to $900 with a remote chance of 
some day and some time receiving $1000, They cite a present 
teacher in singing, who by influence was suddenly advanced from 
an $800 position to “specialty” at $1,600 a year, and who, when 
called on at a funeral to sing, could not sing a note. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER DECLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 


In Minnesota, Attorney-General Childs has decided it is 
against the constitution to make the Lord’s Prayer a part of the 
Opening exercises in school if any patron objects. He says: 

Wisconsin and Minnesota, so far as my examination extends, 
stand alone in respect to such a provision. In the first-named 
State the supreme court, after exhaustive argument, and in a 
carefully considered opinion, held that the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in a ‘public school was in violation of the constitution, in 
that it compelled one to support a ‘place of worship. No dis- 
-Inction can in principle be drawn between the opening of a 
school with prayer or the reading of the Scriptures, so far as the 
question pertains to the violation of the provision above named. 
If one is unlawful, the other is also.” 


LOCAL CONTROL OF SCHOOLS, 


_ In South Carolina the action of the constitutional convention 
in providing for the support of public schools in that state was 
in most respects commendable, but the benefit the colored popu- 
lation will get from these provisions rests entirely with the local 
school boards, for there is nothing in the adopted educational 
section of the constitution which requires the opening and sup- 
post 2 a single a school in the state. The new constitu- 
will require the expenditure of at least $3 per pupil annuall 
for the public schools, and the levying of a aa eles mills m 
the dollar to raise this amount. In addition a poll tax of $t is to 
be collected and expended for the schools of the districts where 
it is collected and communities may tax themselves as heavily in 
addition for school purposes as they choose. 


f 4 AN EDUCATIONAL LEADER IN HAWAII, 


/ A Mr. Henry S. Townsend, who has been made inspector-general 
“ of the Hawaiian school system, is an accomplished, enthusiastic, 
progressive, and most promising educational leader. He was the 
first one to succeed in organizing educational associations in Ha- 
waii and to create a taste for pedagogic literature. How much 
has been accomplished through the inspiring power of his influ- 
ence will never be known, as he ever kept himself modestly in the 
background and sought his satisfaction in the good his work ac- 
complished. Certain it is that the interest in the history of edu- 
cation and other branches of pedagogy, which has taken hold of 
the teachers in the islands, can be traced directly to his initiative. 
He persuaded the teachers also to invite Prof. Elmer E. Brown, 
of the University of California, to give them a course of lectures. 
He also publishes a bright and helpful educational paper, The 
Practical Teacher, whose every number urges Hawaiian teach- 
ers to advance in professional qualifications and offers suggestions 
for study. THE JOURNAL hopes to be able to give a fuller ac- 
count of Mr. Townsend’s work before long. He certainly is a 
leader whom American teachers would be proud to honor. 


A MATHEMATICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 


In the Raz/road Gazette Supt. Alex. Hogg, of the Fort Worth 
schools, has a very interesting article showing that railroad trains 
going west encounter the centrifugal force of the earth and are 
thus delayed ; on their eastern journey they are helped by the 
same force. The editor commenting on this ingenious theory 
Says a train weighing 500 thousand pounds going west has an in- 
creased weight of 257 Ibs. ; going east a diminished weight of 305 
with a rate of 100 miles per hour. , 


FRAUD IN TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION. 


_ The New York Post reports that the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction has discovered, through the services of its inspec- 
tors, that gross frauds were committed ina recent examination for 
teachers desiring state certificates, and Commissioner Stanton, of 
Central Square, Oswego county, will probably be removed from 
office within a few days. 


The examination where the f auds are 
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alleged to have been committed was held in the city of Oswego 
on Thursday and Friday last. Twenty-six persons took the ex- 
amination, twenty-three of whom were women. One of the men 
was a secret service inspector of the department. He found that 
the young women practiced every known fraudulent method em- 
ployed to beat an examination. Some of them copied the an- 
swers from text-books, others consulted each other as to what 
they should answer, and private citizens were admitted to the ex- 
amination room and allowed to aid those taking the examination. 
All this was done under the immediate eye and consent of the 
school commissioner. The inspector states that young men took 
an honest examination. 

Chief Examiner Finnegan has been sent to Oswego to annul 
the examination. 


FONETIC SPELLING FREAKS. 


The Literary World, of Boston, in response to a request to 
make one of 300 editors, authors, teachers, and others who will 
agree to adopt the spelling reform scheme, thus gives a sample of 
the new spelling, while making a plea for it. It will be noticed 
that the letters dropped are those which are usually omitted when 
mistakes are made in spelling : 

‘ The principle underlying these proposed changes is, as the reader wil 
see, fonetic. The plan has been much talkt about, and a number of our 
editorial colleags have expresst their approval and their readiness to enter 
into the combination—the Great Spelling Trust shall we call it ?—among 
them Mr. Higginson, Thomas W. Knox, Mrs. Diaz, Editor Ward, of the 
Independent, Henry Holt & Co., President Andrews, of Brown university, 
and Richard Burton, of the Hartford Courant. y 

“What do our readers think of the plan? Is it what they have wisht ? 
Altho few should adopt the new orthografy, and some find it hard to de- 
cifer it, and others heap upon it their invectivs, and pronounce it dredful, 
and declare the movers in the reform over-zelous, or regard it only as 
plesantry, would they still like to know that it had triumft over all abusiv 
opposition ? It calls for no new alfabet. It makes no new fraseology re- 
quisit, It may be better adapted to mercantil uses than to literature 
proper, 

‘But it can be easily practist, and without indulging in any harang 
about it we would simply ask you to imagin how it would look, to forgiv 
this experiment, and to help us by a negativ or affirmativ to solv the 
problem.” 


PROGRESS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


Since last July fifteen new school-houses, then under way, have 
been completed, affording an increased seating capacity of 17,041. 
Three new buildings which will soon be finished will afford 1,920 
additional seatings. Manual training has been introduced into 
two large schools with five departments, and kindergarten classes 
have been formed in three primary schools, making the total 
number of such classes ten, The average attendance of pupils 
for November last was 174,000, The pupils were under the 
care of 4,128 principals and teachers, not counting the special 
teachers. Plans have been drawn for five new school buildings. 
The services of women as inspectors and trustees have given 
great satisfaction. The amount of money appropriated for 
school purposes for this year was $5,678,302.59, which is $715,- 
879 more than that appropriated last year. 


EDUCATION NECESSARY TO CITIZENSHIP. 


New York city intends hereafter to demand an applicant for 
citizenship to be able to read and write the English language, to 
know something of the purposes of the constitution of the 
United States, and know how the country is governed. Judge 
Pryor rejected seven out of nine. A German was asked: “ What 
is the Declaration of Independence ?”—‘ To celebrate the 
Fourth of July.” ‘Why is that day celebrated ?”—“ Because 
the Americans fought against the English in 1784, when they be- 
came free, and the Declaration of Independence ordered them 
to decorate the graves of those who fought at that time.” 
“Who passed the constitution of the United States ? "—“‘ George 
Washington and his ministers.” ‘Have you read the consti- 
tution ?””—“ Yes; in small books.” “Do you remember any of 
its parts ?”’—It said that everyone here should be free and every- 
one who came from other countries.” “What is Congress? "— 
“The people elect Congress and Congress elects the senate.” 

An Englishman was asked : ‘‘ What is allegiance?” —“ To come 
to a free country and swear off from the crown of England.” 
“ Have you read the constitution of the United States? "—“ It 
was read to me by my children, who are being educated here.” 
“How is Congress constituted ?”~--‘‘ The assembly and senate 
make Congress.” “ Who elects the senate?” —The legislature at 
Albany.” “How long is the term of the president ? ”-—* Five 
years.” “Who presides over the senate ¢”--The president.” 
“Who declares war on behalf of the United States? ”--** Well, 
England at present.” 


The Authors’ Journal is preparing an immense petition to be 
presented to Congress, to influence the passage of a bill to reduce 
rate of postage on MSS. All writers who want reduced rates 
are requested to cut out and sign the following petition and 
mail it to the editor of the Authors’ Journal, 1 William St, 
New York : 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives at Washington: 
We the undersigned writers and authors, actively engaged in literary 
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work do respectfully asked that on MSS. mailed to or by Publishers, a 
reduction be authorized in the postal charge to the merchandise rate, 
namely, one cent for two ounces. We submit: 

That such MSS. are in fact merchandise, and that the rate proposed is 
the rate charged in other countries on all MSS., and also charged in the 


United States for transmission of MSS. to any foreign country in the Pos- 
tal Union. 


That the existing condition is a serious injustice to a very large number 
of American citizens. 


STREET 


CITY AND STATE 


Child Study Reports. 


That the interest in child study is spreading is shown by the 
fact that the associate alumnz of the Normal college have ar- 
ranged for a series of seven lectures on the subject. The third 
lecture in the course was given Jan. 9, by Dr. Frederick Monteser 
of the School for Ethical Culture, his subject being, “ Results of 
Child Study in the Workingman’s School.” 














FREDERCK MONTESER, PH.D., 


Vice-Principal of Workingman’s School and Professsor of Comparative 
Systems of Education in the New York University School of Pedagogy. 


The lecturer explained that before a child is entered in the 
school, everything that can be learned about his and his family is 
recorded for future reference. Reports are made out by every 
teacher, and so the superintendent is enabled to get an insight 
into the child’s nature, as he reveals his nature better to several 
people than to one. 

He then gave examples of the reports as they are kept. Some 
of which will be given in THE JOURNAL next week, 





Brief Notes. 


In McKeesport, Pa., the high school faculty say the teachers of 
the grammar schools did not well prepare the pupils sent up to 
them. The grammar school teachers deny this, and a very 
lively investigation is going on. 


The Syracuse board of education, against the protest of Supt. 
Blodgett, appointed a kindergartner who is not a graduate of the 
high school and holds no certificate. Politics again. 


In Brooklyn there are 272,000 persons from 4 to 21 years of 
age; in public schools, 117,000; other schools, 38,000. Teach- 
ers out of school five years must get new certificates. 


In Oswego a truant officer was to be appointed, but politics pre- 
vented; part wanted a Democrat and part a Republican. State 
Superintendent Skinner says they can have till Jan. 20; if it is not 
done then the public money will be withheld Oswego is behind 
the times. Supt. Bullis declared this in forcible terms. 


Arlington, Neb., had a sensation in the disappearance of 
Principal Porter in 1894, leaving Mrs. Porter, his wife, who was a 
teacher, there. The Omaha Wor/d says he was lately found in 
Pittsburg, Kansas, under the name Pithin, and Mrs. Porter 
charges him with bigamy. 


Supt. Whitcomb, Lowell, Mass., advises teachers to attend a 
summer school, take at least one educational journal and follow 
a course of reading. 


Dr. Edward Eggleston, the novelist, says: “ Children should 
be trained to have a taste for the higher grades of literature. 
Care should be taken in the selection of books, however, to see 
that there was a certain amount of spice mixed in them to en- 
gage the interest of the young reader.” He decried the preva- 
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lence of trashy literature so much sought after by boys, and de- 
clared that it was diseasing their minds. A clergyman told him 
that his two daughters confessed that they had planned to run 
away with neighbors’ sons as a result of the sensational reading 
they indulged in. One went so far as to go with a young man to 
the station. It was too late for a train, and she returned home. 





Very many teachers in the public schools are also teachers in 
Sunday-schools ; and they look to the Suaday-School Times for 
assistance in preparing for their duties. The aim of this paper is 
to bring the best thought of those able to help teachers in the 
Sunday-school. Its circulation is very wide, for all denominations 
turn to it. The editor, H. Clay Trumbull, has shown himself 
able to understand the needs of the vast number who are en- 
gaged in this beneficent work ; and he has drawn around him a 
corps of competent assistants, each great in his department. That 
so many teachers are willing to learn how to teach in the Sunday- 
school is one of the best signs of the times. 


Lonc ISLAND City, N. Y.—On Wednesday last Prin, Jared 
Barhite read by request the paper presented by him to the New 
York Association of Grammar School Principals at Syracuse. 
His subject was, “Literature and its Relation to Language 
Teaching.” Through some oversight on the part of THE JouR- 
NAL’S correspondent, mention of this paper was omitted in the 
report of the Syracuse meeting. 


Correlation Discussed in Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—The forty- second meeting of the state teach- 
ers’ association wes held here December 26, 27, 28, About fifteen 
hundred teachers were present, 

President Howard Sandison had for the subject of his address 
“‘ The Correlation of Institutions.” He illustrated the growth of 
correlation by the Hindu myth of the tiny Brahmin who asked 
King Bali for as much sand as he could step over in three strides. 
When the request was granted the Brahmin expanded into the 
mighty Vishnu who stepped in one strive all over the earth. One 
Stride in correlation was unity, and it reached from New York to 
the great lakes and claimed its true position at the convention of 
superintendents in Cleveland; the second stride carried it to 
Denver, where was the meeting of the national convention (pre- 
sumably of teachers), and the third to the Golden Gate, 

Mr. Sandison went on to show the growth and larger concep- 
tion of the relation of man to the various institutions : 


‘* All the institutions, the family, the world of industry, the realm of 
polite society, the state, the church, and the school, are instruments of 
grace and justice he contends, revealing and enforcing ideal standards, 
and thereby enabling the individual to measure his own defects and in- 
spiring him to overcome them. For instance, the family, a primal institu- 
tion, reveals and enforces the ideal of a self-receiving reflected good through 
the good of others bound to man through both a spiritual and a natural 
tie, exhibiting his defect in the hght of this ideal and inspiring him to over- 
come it. The world of industry reveals and enforces the ideal of a self 
rendering a full equivalent for that received ; the realm of polite society 
produces the same effect on the ideal of a person who looks upon and treats 
each associate as if he were ideal; the state shows the ideal standard of a 
person free to pursue his chosen vocation and obtain its fruits, The church 
reveals absolute holiness, mirroring thereby man’s defect. The school sets 
out the ideal of the individual, redeemed from feeble thought, perverted 
feeling, and irrational will, to that degree which enables him to participate 
positively in these other institutions. All these ideals shown by the vari- 
ous institutions tend to reveal to the indvidual his defects and inspire him 
to overcome them, Correlation, in its entire scope, includes first, in the 
most comprehensive sense, the relation of the individual to the rest of the 
universe. He scales this relation down even to the correlation of the county 
and township institutes, to the other phases ofscho3l work,” 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia college, spoke on 
“ Ideals of Education,” 

John A. Bergstoem, assistant-professor of pedagogy in In- 
diana university, read a paper on “ Correlation of Activities.” 
He reviewed the experiments which have been made to ascertain 
how much the change from mental to physical labor, and vice 
versa, will rest the body or mind. 


‘The central nervous system is chiefly involved in both physical and 
mental work, Physical training may be a powerful instrument of intellec- 
tual and moral regeneration. Recreation may be obtained from lively, in- 
teresting exercise, but not from hard, monotonous gymnastics. The pro- 
fitable period of study varies wit) the time of day, with age and disposition, 
and with the interest and difficulty of the task. The work of very tired 
children retards their advancement. The-principle that change of mental 
work gives rest is tiue to only a small extent ; and recesses and recreation 
should be introduced. 

‘* A course of study should not be based on the theory that mental ability, 
applicable largely to all subjects, can be developed by the study of a few 
so-called culture subjects like Latin, Greek, and mathematics. The stages 
of development must be observed, and it is perhaps only by the training of 
an organ in its developing stage that the greatest power can be attained. 
More attention to these and similar facts will, it is hoped, assist materially 
in making the school not merely a place of instruction, but a place for the 
development of the energy which counts in life.” 


Supt. B. F. Moore, of Frankfort, spoke on “ Correlation of In- 


terrelational Subjects,” in which he took up the line of thought of 
the previous papers. The real aim of correlation is to arrange 


the studies and make them related in thought so that the study 
of one assists the study of another, 
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Supt. David D. Goss, of Indianapolis, read a paper on “ The 
Needs of Legislation in the School System of the State.” He 
strongly condemned the provisions for filling the office of county 
superintendent. 

Prof, Thos, C. Howe, of Butler college, spoke on “ The Uni- 


versity and the College.” Small colleges are reaching out into 
the field of the university, and institutions that are no more than 
academies are called universities, 

Prof. Gustav E. Karsten, of Indiana university, read a paper on 
“Study of Language and Literature in the High Schools of In- 
diana and Other States :” 

‘* The report of the committee of ten surely must be regarded and hon- 
ored as the mature utterance of American educational thought. It recom- 
mends that some foreign language should be taught even in the grammar 
schools, and should be carried on through the high school, where one for- 
eign language after another should be added tothe curriculum. The com- 
mittee of fifteen equally recommends instruction in one foreign language, 
preferably Latin, in the grammar school, from the fifth grade onward, and 
the gradual addition of others during the high school course, so that the 
one Jast introduced shall be studied at least two years, and the others cor- 
respondingly longer. Both committees reject the idea that all studies are 
of equai educational value, and they place the study of languages highest 
of all.” 


The subject of ** The Cultivation of Oral Expression” was 
treated under two heads, viz, “ In connection with the Teaching 
of English,” by Mrs. Esther K. Gentry, of Michigan City, and 
H, J. Leggett, of La Porte high school. Miss Charity Dye, of 
Indianapolis, in discussing the papers, said people read too much 
and converse too little. In the school tablets are taking the place 
of memory and tabulated statements supplanting oral expression. 
“ Encourage the pupil to express honest thought, express it with 
deference, and hold himself open to conviction.” 


Nebraska. 


Lincoln.—The State Teachers’ association met here Jan, 1, 2, 
and 3. About goo teachers were present. The organization of 
an association for child study shows that Nebraska is keeping up 
with educational ideas. 

Colonel Parker spoke on “ The Interdependence of Studies ” 
and “ The New Geography.” 

Mr. William Hawley Smith read a paper on the “Common 
People and the Common Schools.” 

Before the primary section Miss Anna B. Herrig gave an anal- 
ysis of the reading problem. She held that the aim should be 
thought acquisition and that the mechanical should be excluded 
as much as possible. Reading matter should be fitted to the 
child, and should touch his own experience, Stories of country 
life are not suited to city children, because they know nothing of 
it, 

Prof. G. W. A. Lucky, professor of pedagogy in the state uni- 
versity, read a paper on “ Child Study in its Effects on the Teach- 
er.” He read replies from many prominent educators to ques- 
tions on the present stage of child study and its future. 

Miss Emma R. Miller, of West Point, read a paper on “ What 
Place Shall Number and Writing Have in the First Grade?” 
She thought that reading and drawing are preparations tor writ- 
ing. The correct form of each letter should be studied. Writ- 
ing should have its definite place on the program. Nature gives 
the best opportunities for work in number and teaching of form. 

A paper on “ The Correlation of Studies in the College” was 
read by W. N. Filson, of Hastings. But little attention has been 
given to this subject in college work in this country, while in Ger- 
many it is of great importance. Psychology should have a sub- 
ordinate place at first and afterward receive more attention. 
Philosophy, physics, ethics, mathematics, history, and literature 
should be connected. Correlation migut be arranged without 
changing the courses in our colleges, and the correlation should 
be three-fold—unity of mind, the world, and of knowledge. 

In the discussion which followed, Dr. Bessey said the arrange- 
ment of outlining courses was much like the plan of children in 
arranging blocks. 

Prof. Caldwell thought there was a natural sequence of studies. 

Chancellor Crook said that correlation of studies would resuit 
either in the death of the student or the curriculum. 

Prof. Wightman, of Norfolk, thought a correlation of teacher, 
not study, was needed. 

The matter will come up in the next year’s meeting under the 
subject of “The Basis of Correlation of Studies in the Curricu- 
lum.” 

J. G. Haupt, of Dakota City, spoke under the general topic of 
personal criticism and advice of county superintendents, his sub- 
ject being ‘“‘ What Should it Be and How Should it be Given ?”’ 
He thought that the visits of the superintendent should be fre- 
quent and of sufficient length to be of service. Much good would 
come from sending out circulars. The wise superintendent will 
consider the individuality of his teachers, and ™ should be the 





peacemaker in the difficulties which arise between teacher and 
pupii. 

apt. Barker, of Buffalo, did not believe in personal advice. He 
thought a superintendent should note faults while visiting a 
school and write to the teacher afterward. 
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Supt. Heeley did not believe in the superintendent hearing 
classes during the visits to schools. 

“ Office Work and Plans and Devices Employed” was treated 
by W. J. Todd, of Gage. He described his own desk in which 
there were departments for everything from a monkey wrench to 
the correspondence of the state superintendent. He had two 
book cases, one filled with books useful to teachers and the other 
with examination papers. 

Mrs E., K. Manville, of Crete, read a paper on “‘ The Induc- 
tive Method of Teaching Geometry,” in which she advocated em- 
ploying original methods instead of sticking to text-books. 

Dr. Davis, of the state university, believed in teaching the pu- 
pil to think, and if he had his way he would substitute the word 
insentional for inductive method, because he favored originai 
work, 

F. C. McClelland, of Plattsmouth, read a paper on “‘ Manual 
Training, its Meaning and Value. How Many of Our Schools 
Can Carry It.” He believed that manual training gave the pupil 
a respect for labor. He gave some plans for its introduction into 
small schools, and said he believed that it might take the place of 
foot-ball and base-ball in many places. 

M. F. F. Tucker, of Lincoln, spoke on “ What Independent 
Research Work can be Done by the High School Pupils?” He 
favored giving pupils work to do in natural lines, so they may de- 
velop themselves naturally. 

Supt. R.G. Mossman spoke on “‘ What Must be Emphasized in 
Arithmetic.” He thought that the fundamental rules and the 
portions of practical use should be most dwelt upon. And Mr. 
G. N. Fowler, of University, on ‘What May be Omitted From 
the Usual Text in Arithmetic.” Mr. Fowler thought that the 
study had an educational as well as a practical value, and that 
little could be omitted. 

Neil Sinclair, of Talmage, spoke on “ Nature Study, Matter and 
Method.” He said that the study should be taken up in all 
grades from the earliest years. 

“‘ How to Teach Spelling” was discussed by Miss Lucy Gould, 
of York. She thought that careless pronunciation was the cause 
of much bad spelling. A general discussion followed which 
showed that all were in doubt how to get the rising generation to 
spell correctly. ‘ 

A Child Study association was organized with about fifty mem- 
bers. 

W. A. Clark, of Penbrook, spoke on “ The Doctrine of Apper- 
ception.” 

‘‘ The steps of the process by which we know external objects, though 
not successive in time, may be sharply discriminated. Impression upon 
the nervous structure by the external object ; sensation of the mind pro- 
duced by this impression ; attention of the mind to its sensation ; percep- 
tion of the phenomena of the object that gives use to the sensations ; ap- 
perception of the sense-percepts obtained through perception, 

‘** Education is successful just in proportion as it results in complete 
knowing. The important thing is not the amount of intellectual wealth 
acquired, but the way in which the pupil knows what he knows. The need 
of the schools to-day is apperceptive teaching. It is the natural culmina- 
tion of the reform started by Pestalozzi, a reform which in our day has 
come to bear the name ‘ Herbartianism,’ in honor of the great genius who 
first apperceived its principles into organic unity.” 


Supt. J. F. Saylor, of Lincoln, said in discussing the subject : 


‘* Apperception is a fusing of the present knowing with past knowing, to 
build up new and larger thought contents. 

‘The nature of this new enlarged thought will depend upon several in- 
fluences. Prenatal influences have much to do with it. A child may be 
stamped with strong inherited influences, which will have much to do with 
the account to which the child will turn its new knowledge. The feelings 
will also do much all through life to shape the character of the thought 
which we build up out of our every-day experiences. This being so, the 
feelings should receive as much attention. 

**In our past educational work we have neglected much of our duty in 
the question of developing the child’s feelings. Again our knowledge re- 
ceived in the past has much to do with what we will do with the knowledge 
of the pres<nt. ? 

‘* No two persons make the same use of the same knowledge, This is 
accounted for by the above conditions ‘The prob em of education, then, 
is to so shape our educational work as to build up the weak places in the 
child’s nature, not only for himself, but that the next generation shall in- 
herit some of its improvement, Again, its feelings and knowledge should 
be so directed as to insure tne wisest and best use of all of our present 
knowledge, received from day t day.” 


J. H. Miller, of Lincoln, read a paper on “ The Relation of In- 
dividual Instruction to the Class Recitation.” He thought either 
system too extreme, and favored a system containing elements of 
both. 

Miss Lydia Fox, of Nelson, spoke on “ Nature Study,” in which 
she pointed out its use in fitting the child for higher grades of 
work, 

Colonel Parker gave a history of the organization of the Illinois 
Society for Child Study. To show the work of these organiza- 
tions he gave examples of the ignorance of teachers concerning the 
homes of their pupils. Many so-called dull children would be 
found to be bright if five minutes scientific thought could be de- 
voted to them. 

Miss Clara F. Cooper, of Omaha, read a paper on “ The Use of 
the Story.” She thought the story could be used by the skilful 
primary teacher as a medium for teaching lessons in botany, geo- 
graphy, color, etc. 
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“‘ What Constitutes Order in the Primary School” was discussed 
by Miss Leah Leger, of Beatrice, and Miss Carrie A. Matthews, 
of Crete. They agreed that the best work cannot be done when 
the child is battling against nature by trying to kcep still | Need- 
less restrictions should not be made, and while attention should 
be demanded, the noise caused by work should not be objected 
to 


Mrs. N. Heller, of Omaha, and Miss Laura E. Hicks, spoke on 
“Busy Work.” The former emphasized the usefulness of co- 
operative work, and the latter the use of busy work in developing 
the child’s mind. 

Supt. M. R, Snodgrass, of Wisner, spoke on “ Automatic Dis- 
cipline,” and pleaded for freedom from cast iron rules. 


A. O. Thomas, of St. Paul, read a paper on “ The Pupil’s Gen- 
eral Reading.” Reading should be encouraged in every way, but 
much attention should be given to the books the pupils read. 

Miss Fannie Zohn, of Stanton, treated “ The Object of the Re- 
citation.” [t should teach the child how to express the ideas gained 
by study or observation 


“ The Function and Method of Historical Instruction in the 
College” was treated by Mr. F. M. Fiing. History must be 
studied by actual observation or it will continue to be an infor- 
mation study. Scientific methods must be employed, as in other 
studies. Mr. Fling’s paper was illustrated by ten of his stud: nts 
who showed the laboratory method of weighing evidence and in- 
vestigating statements. . 

Mr J. H. Powers, of Crete, read a paper on “Imitation and 
Non-Imitation ” 


Mr F. M. Currie, of Broken Bow, spoke on “ How to Make 
the Most of the Free Attendance Law.” Miss Anna Hughes 
spoke on the same subject. She thought the law stimulates the 
county teachers to grade up their schools and make the instruc- 
tion uniform. 


Allen C. Fling, of Nebraska City, read a paper on “ Teaching 
the Literature of the Latin Classics.” Too much emphasis is 
laid on grammar. The important thing is literature. 

“What are Practical Studies?’ was treated by Mr. J. M. File, 
of Wayne. Education should make self-supporting men and 
women, capable of holding positions of trust. The morals as well 
as the intellect must be cultivated. 

Miss Charlotte M. White, of Wayne county, spoke on “ Grad- 
ing the County Schools,” and said that in her county the attend- 
ance had increased since grading had been employed. 

State Supt. Corbett asked for the co-operation of the county 
superintendents in revising the course of study. 

C. R. Atkinson, of Fairbury, spoke on “ Continuity in Plans of 
Work.” An outgoing superintendent should leave a complete 
record of work to aid his successor. 

Supt. Geo. H. Holdman, of York, spoke on “ School Laws.” 


AND NOW IT IS METEOROLOGY. 


Prof. Ward, of Cambridge, spoke on “‘Meteorolgy in the Public 
Schools.” 


“The work should be begun by teaching the children to take weather ob- 
servations once a day and record them on the blackboard. They will soon 
see for themselves that one observation is insufficient and will take three or 
four. 

‘‘ The next step in the work isthe keeping of weather maps. This I wish 
to emphasize as very important for I believe it to be the foundation of met- 
eorology, The weather maps should be the subject of six years’ study. In 
my class at Harvard, we are giving the men work outlined in the report of 
the Committee of Ten for the grammar schools. It is not taught in the 
lower schools, so it is all new to them. Weather maps can be procured 
free at the weather bureau in Washington. Let the children make maps 
for themselves too. Give them blank maps and the temperature, etc., of 
the day and let them fill them out.” 


OTHER ADDRESSES 


Prof. N. A. Luce, of Vassalboro, spoke on ‘Educational Aids 
and Aims, as a Preparation for Right Living.” 

Mr. L. S. Cooley, of Worcester, Mass, treated the subject of 
“Vertical Writing.” The paper was discussed by Miss Anna E, 
Hill, of Springfield, Mass , who advocated the systemship on hy- 
gienic grounds, alloxing natural poses of the hands, as being 
simpler and more easily taught, and as being more compact and 
legible than the system in general use. 


NEW OFFICERS, 
The following officers were elected : 


President, I. C. Phillips, Bath; vice president, J. R. Dunton, Lewiston ; 
secretary and treasurer, A. P. Irving, Rockland. 





“THE NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL is noted for issuing splen- 
did special numbers, but their Christmas number, issued Novem- 
€r 30, Surpasses anything in that line we have yet seen”.— A mer - 
can Journal of Education. 

St. Louzts, Mo. 
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Oregon Discusses Tenure of Office. 


It is noteworthy that the teachers of the state received royal 
entertainment from the city teachers of Portland Prominent 
men spoke of the teacher's work from the standpoint of the 
lawyer, doctor, minister, and business man, and it is evident that 
the professional work of the teacher is more fully appreciated in 
Oregon than ever before. 


Supt. J. H. Ackerman, of Multnomah Co., spoke on “ Teachers’ 
Institutes,” which, he said, should be of the teacher, by the 
teacher, and for the teacher. As is the instructor so is the insti- 
tute, therefore the instructor should give examples of the best 
teaching and arouse the enthusiasm of the teacher. The teach- 
ers of the state are ready and anxious to receive the stimulus of 
the institute, and if they do not receive it the instructor is at 
fault. 


President Campbell, of the state normal at Monmouth, spoke 
on “ Herbart and the Herbartians.” He said: 


‘“‘ Hitherto it has been supposed that a school-house on every hill would 
insure the blessings of freedom, but the times convince us that the quality 
of teaching is the necessary safeguard of citizenship. Herbart aimed at 
the development of character. It is not so much the subject-matter which 
is taught as the training which the mind receives in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. If subject-matter regulates the amount of interest it is of utmost 
importance what the course of study #s and How it is presented. Two 
fundamental beliefs are necessary: (1) The belief in the faculty of a will 
and (2) of personal immortality—old beliefs but inspiring to teacher and 
pupil.” 


M. G. Royal, of Drain, said: 


‘* The value of a man is the sum of his habits. Better a man with bad 
principles and good habits than a man with good principles and bad 
habits. It is impossible to form no habits, so the teacher should ascertain 
the characteristic habits of the child and cultivate the ones necessary to a 
well rounded character. The habits demanding education are the habits of 
attention conquering activity and self-discipline.” 


TEACHER'S TENURE OF OFFICE, 


“ Tenure of the Teacher’s Office,” was introduced by President 
Chapman, of the Oregon state university. He said: 


‘If a person feels an interest in anything it 1s in the length of time he 
can stay in his professional position, When the tenure of office depends 
upon the will of any man or body of men, the office is exceedingly uncer- 
tain. The teacher's s‘tuation is, perhaps, the most uncertain of all public 
official positions. Whim and passion and prejudice play too important a 
part in the tenure of the teacher's office. Until the teacher has some assur- 
ance of a steady situation, he will never develop his greatest professional 
spirit We must work for a tenure of office that shall be during good 
behavior and competency—subject only to the judgment of experts. 


Supt. G. M. Irwin showed that in the choice of teachers the 
school boards do not always keep their eye upon the high pur- 
poses of the profession, but allow other and selfish motives to 
have undue weight. Only successful teachers should have di- 
plomas. 

Mr. C, W. Roby, an able teacher and president of the Portland 
school board, gave some valuable ideas on the subject. He said: 


‘* Why is it that teachers are often looked upon in derision ? Why are 
they frequently referred to with a sneer, and why does not their work com- 
mand as much respect as that of any other profession ? There must be a 
reason for this state of things, and I believe it is not hard to find. The 
cause lies largely in the temporary character of the teacher's work. Asa 
rule, women teach until they get married, and men teach until they can 
better their condition. When a teacher has shown a thorough knowledge 
of all that is required to be taught, and has demonstrated his ability to 
manage a school and to teach successtully, then he should receive his 
declaration of independence in the form of a life certificate. The plan of 
annual election has its advantages and its disadvantages ; but all first-class 
teachers should be relieved from all anxiety and worry concerning their 
retention by the board. . 

‘* There is another matter which must now be mentioned as affecting the 
tenure of the teacher’s position. Do you know that some of the brightest, 
most cultured, and most capable teachers have lost their positions because 
of their religion. Think of it! In our boasted land of liberty, where our 
constitution guarantees perfect religious freedom ; in these United States, 
where all our institutions are built upon the theory of absolute liberty of 
conscience, we see worthy teachers suffering because of their religious be- 
hef, There 1s not a fair-minded person in this assembly nor in this 
country who will indorse such treatment of worthy and efficient teach 
ers. It is a matter of supreme impudence to inquire into a teacher’s 
religion, aud the school director who does it exceeds the bounds of 
decency.” 


TWO NOTABLE SPEAKERS. 


Mr. H. B. Buckhan, the “ Socrates of Oregon,” professor in the 
state normal schoo! at Monmouth, read three valuable and highly 
interesting papers on the general subject-matter of psychology 
in its application to teaching. 

Dr. Thos. Van Scoy, dean of Portland un'versity, discussed 
the question ‘‘ What the College Should do for the Student :” 


(1) The studentin his college course ought to come into intimate contact 
with such truth as will lead him to decide upon his life work. (2) Noth- 
ing more fortunate can happen to one than to exactly fit in the sphere of 
his activities. (3) The greatest thoughts which can occupy a young man 
or woman from the age of fifteen to twenty-five, wiil settle the question 
of timely pursuit if it can be settled. 
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Prominent Educators Before the S. E. A. 


Hot prings, Ark.—The Southern Educational Association 
held its sixth annual session here Jan. 1 and 2. Prominent edu- 
cators from fifteen states were present. Addresses were delivered 
by Hon. W. T. Harris, President N. C. Dougherty, President 
Jesse, of the University of Missouri. Supt. J. H. Phillipps, of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., Hon. John R. Kirk, State-Supt. of Missouri, Hon. 
Junius Jordan, State-Supt. of Arkansas, Hon. Josiah Shinn, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., and many others, 


New Mexico in Line. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Educational Association of 
New Mexico, held Dec. 26, 27, and 28 at Albuquerque, was the 
best ever held in the territory. 

The public schools of New Mexico are still in their infancy, 
this being only their fifth year. Yet there are numbers of earn- 
est-growing teachers here, teachers who are striving to keep pace 
witn the leading growing teachers of the age. 

One of the most important things done by the’association was 
the adoption, after a long discussion, of a high school course for 
New Mexico. 

The necessity of the Spanish language being taught in this sec- 
tion of country, where we are in the midst of a Spanish-speaking 
people, was forcibly presented by a number of teachers and also by 
the superintendent of schools for this county. Students who ex- 
pect to engage ia commercial pursuits will need to know the 
Spanish language, to be successful. 

‘* Nature Studies as a Foundation for Literature,” was the sub- 
ject of a good paper by Miss Armstrong, of Albuquerque. An 
interesting and animated discussion followed, led by Miss Mize, 
of Raton. J. P. Dupuy read a paper on “ Music in the Public 
Schools,” and Prof. Tenney one on “ Drawing.” 

One of the finest papers read, was by Miss Catharine Field, of 
Kansas City, on the “ Influence of Heredity and Environment on 
the Child.” Miss Field took the position, that heredity was less 
potent in its influence, than is environment. 

Other papers and addresses were presented by Mr. Lieb, of 
Springer, Mr. Chase, of the Albyquerque academy, Director W. 
H. Seaman, of the School of Mines, at Socorro, Mr. Wood, of 
Los Vegas, and others. 

Saturday morning the local teachers took the members of the 
association to the university, where they were received by Presi- 
dent Hiram Hadly, and shown over the building and grounds, 
from thence to the government Indian school; here about three 
hundred Indians are being educated for citizenship. The teach- 
ers were shown through all the buildings including school-rooms, 
workshops, and hospital. We were there just in time to see the 
Indians march into the dining-room to eat a dinner prepared as 
civilized people’s dinner, by the Indian girls of the school ‘The 
work done in the shops was most creditable to the institution. 

Association adjourned to meet at Socorro next year. 





Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route,” between Buffalo and Chicago in con- 
nection with through trains trom the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit. can obtain from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes, For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
n. Y. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures catarrh by thoroughly purifying, vitalizing and 
enriching the blood. 





Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby ; avoid both unpleasant conditions by giving the 
child pure, digestible food. Don't use sulid preparations. /n/ant Health 
is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address tothe New York 
Condensed Milk Company, New York. 


A Great Train to the Royal Palms. 


The Southern Railway announces the re-establishment of its famous 
** New York and Florida Short Line Limited” trains for season of 1896— 
first train southbound leaving New York Monday, January 6, and daily 
thereafter. 

These trains are composed of the finest equipment that the Pullman 
Company can supply, consisting of the latest design Compartment, Obser- 
vation, Sleeping and Dining Cars, and first-class Vestibuled Day Coaches, 
operating between New York and St, Augustine ; also attached to this 
train is Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Car New York to Tampa and 
Augusta. 

The route is over the Pennsylvania R. R. from New York to Washing- 
ton, thence over the Southern Railway’s own rails through the beautiful 
and historical Piedmont section of Virginia, North and South Carolina, to 
Columbia, at which point connection is formed with the Florida Central & 
Peninsular R. R., which takes the train through an interesting section of 
the South, 

Leaving New York at 3.20 P. M., Jacksonville is reached the following 
evening at 6.30 and St. Augustine at 7.40 P.M. The journey to Jackson- 
ville or St. Augustine takes only a day. 

Florida tourists should bear in mind the fact that Western North Caro- 
lina is reached only by the Southern Railway, and that cheap auxiliary 
trips may be made into that delightful country in the most comfortable 
manner en route to or from Florida. 
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New Books. 


The benefit that myriads of people in all parts of the country 
have derived from the Chautauqua course of study is incalculable. 
It has furnished many of the advantages of a college without the 
great expense of a regular college course. It is a foregone con- 
clusion that there will be more Chautauqua students in 1896 than 
in any previous year. The required literature this year includes 
The Growth of the American Nation, by H. P. Judson, professor 
of political science in the University of Chicago. In this the 
author has attempted to group all the cardinal facts in such a way 
as to show clearly the orderly development of national life. The 
Industrial Evolution in the United States, by Col. Carroll D. 
Wright, U. S. commissioner of labor, comprehends a plain, sim- 
ple statement of the leading facts attending the planting and de- 
velopment of the mechanical industries of the country. /#ztéal 
Studies in American Letters by Henry A. Beers, professor of 
English literature in Yale university, is a volume that was orig- 
inally published in 1887 as “ An outline Sketch of American Lit- 
erature” and re-issued under the present title in 1891, with an 
appendix consisting of selections from American writers. In this 
revision it is supplied with marginal catch-words for convenient 
reference and a few paragraphs have been added to bring the sub- 
ject up to date. Some First Stepsin Human Progress, by Fred- 
erick Starr, professor of anthropology in the University of Chi- 
cago, is a description of the domestic life, hunting, agriculture, 
weapons, houses, writing, religion, etc., of primitive man. The 
title of Prof. E. W. Scripture’s book, Thinking, Feeling,and Do- 
ing, indicates that it is a psychological study. Besides these 
books the course of study includes the twelve numbers of the 
Chautauguan magazine, The large place that the history, in- 
dustry and literature of the United States occupy in the course 
will make it very interesting to American readers. (Flood & Vin- 
cent, Meadville, Pa, and 150 Fifth avenue, N.Y. Volumes $1.00 
each: Chautauguan, $2.00 a year.) 


Since Bancroft published his great history there has been no 
work recording eur nation’s progress that compares with the Hzs- 
tory of the People of the United States, by John Bach McMaster. 
This is large in conception including the period from the Revo- 
lution to the civil war in six octavo volumes of about six hundred 
pages each. The fourth volume, recently published, narrates our 
history from 1812 to 1821. Within those nine years are com- 
pressed some momentous events, among them the second war with 
England, the banking and currency movements, the wars with 
the Mediterranean pirates, the tariff of 1815, the fisheries disputes, 
and the beginning of the slavery movement. All these and 
other political and financial questions are treated in detail without 
descending to the trivial, and in a flowing and brilliant style that 
attracts and holds the attention. The author, however, has a 
broader aim than that of giving an account of our wars and poli 
tics, important as that may be. His work is a history of the 
people of the United States in the broadest sense—their govern- 
mental policy, social life, literature, religious movements, inven- 
tions, in fact everything, even to theaters and sports, that makes 
up our complex civilization. Much of his information has been 
obtained from newspapers, pamphlets, and other ephemeral 
publications and this has been thoroughly digested ard assimilated 
with the narrative. While scholarly, the graces of style make 
the work fascinating to the ordinary reader. Every American 
who wishes to be thoroughly informed concerning his country’s 
history should have the work. (D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Cloth, gilt top. $2.50 a volume.) 


Elizabeth M. Sewell’s Oxtline History of Italy, presents a 
condensed account of the 1400 years between that event and the 
present. It is intended for reading or study, but more es- 
pecially as an aid to those young people who, when the regular 
curriculum of school studies is over, are desirous of cultivating 
their minds, and acquiring a foundation for the study of art, liter- 
ature, and poetry of other lands besides their own. The author 
has skilfully presented the history of the separate Italian states, 
a very complicated and difficult subject, and cleariy traced the rise 
of the house of Savoy. The book gives the narrative in small 
space, unencumbered by unnecessary details. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., London and New York. 90 cents.) 


Un Cas de Conscience, by Paul Gervais, with notes, vocabu- 
lary and tablets of irregular verbs and pronouns by & P. Hors- 
dey (Heath & Co.) cannot be recommended too highly as easy 
reading at the end of the first year or the beginning of the second 
in high schools or other schools of like grade. This book of 36 
pages, contains a touching story, fascinating to the end, and hav- 
ing the advantage over some text-books in use in that there is 
nothing in the tone that could be objected to by the severest 
critic of foreign literature for girls, boys, and post-graduate 
students. SULZBACHE. 
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Interesting Notes. 


An apostle of physical culture, according 
to The Medical Record, says that nervous 
headache may be cured by the simple act 
of walking backward for ten minutes. “ It 
is well to get in a long, narrow room, where 
the windows are high, and walk very slow- 
ly, placing first the ball of the foot on the 

oor, and then the heel. Besides curing 
the headache, this exercise promotes a grace- 
ful carriage. 


The only besieged French fortress which 
was never occupied by German troops dur- 
ing the war of 1870 is the little fortress of 
Bitch. It is an impregnable rock. The 
Prussians shelled it from August 23 to Sep- 
tember 15, 18,0, but, although the town 
was destroyed, the works remained intact. 
Finally the Prussians got tired of wasting 
their ammunition. They packed off their 
siege guns and contented themselves with 
watching the place. In March, 1871, the 
brave garrison departed with all the honors 
of war, the place having been ceded to 
France. 


The Russian government has come to the 
conclusion that tea can be profitably raised 
in the imperial dominions, and has selected 
a tract of crown land, 150,000 acres in ex- 
tent, on which to start the enterprise. A 
commission has been sent to Ceylon to 
study the best manner of cultivation, and 
to purchase for the Russian government 
100,000 young tea plants. The Russians 
are not given to experimenting in small 
ways.—Progress of the World. 


Henry S. Wellcome, the well-known 
American merchant in London, has pre- 
sented to the senate of the United States 
the portrait of Pocahontas which occupied 
such a prominent place in the woman's 
building at the World's fair. The portrait 
was painted in England after her conver- 
sion to Christianity and her marriage to 
John Rolfe. Senator Daniel, of Virginia, 
will act in Mr. Wellcome’s behalf in making 
the presentation, and the portrait will ulti- 
mately be hung in the new Congressional 
library. 

Two miniatures of Joan of Arc by a con- 
temporary artist, now in a private collection 
at Isenheim in Alsace, are said by M, 


Gatrio to be probably portraits of the Maid 
of Orleans from life. 


The great king magnet at Willett’s Point 
was recently subjected to a severe test. 
The magnet is composed of a large cannon, 
around the muzzle of which are wound 
about thirteen miles of insulated wire. 
Three large iron slabs, weighing several 
tons, were blocked up opposite the muzzle 
of the gun, and the current from two large 
dynames was turned on. The iron was 
immediately attracted. Around it was 
fastened a chain. A rope attached to the 
chain was reeved through a large double 
block, and fourteen stalwart engineers, 
manned the handles of the capstan and ap- 
plied a strain of 43,000 pounds. The chain 
broke. The iron had not budged. The 
greatest strain applied at previous tests 
was 23,500 pounds, when there was a simi- 
lar result. 


In the Swedish method of making 
matches the timber is cut into blocks about 
fifteen inches long and placed in a turning 
lathe; with each -revolution a slice or 
veneer is peeled off the thickness required 
for the match sticks, while at the same 
time eight small knives cut the slice into 
seven pieces, like ribbons, and of the length 
required for the sticks; these ribbons are 
then broken into lengths of six to seven 
feet, knotty and defective pieces are re- 
moved, and the ribbons are then de- 
through a machine which cuts them into 
pieces like a straw cutter, these then pass- 
ing through an automatically arranged ma- 
chine with cutters -hich slices off as many 
pieces, the thickness required for a match, 
as there are cutters, one machine turning 
out from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 match 
splints a day. The data given of this manu- 
facture shows that Sweden and Norway 
have long been among the largest match- 
producing countries of the world, their ex- 
ports amounting to about 20,000,000 
pounds of matches per annum, while in 
Germany the number of factories is stated 
at 200, with an annual yield of about 70, 
000,000,000 matches, and in Austria there 
are some 150 factories, with a correspond- 
ingly large output. 


M. Berthelot, the French chemist, is at- 
tempting to produce artificially, pure crude 
rubber. The synthetic chemist first re- 
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duces natural products, such as minerals, 
oils, waters, etc., to their elements, and 
then endeavors to recombine them to their 
original form, improving on nature by omit- 
ting all impurities. M. Berthelot predicts 
that he will produce purer and better gum 
than can be found in Para, and will pro- 
duce it more cheaply. 


The attention of the astronomers at Lick 
observatory is now turned to a very im- 
portant work with the spectroscope— 
namely, the determination of the move- 
ment rate of the solar system. They ex- 
pect to find out how fast the bodies of the 
solar system are moving—whether five 
miles a second or twenty miles, or what- 
ever the ratemay be. This has never been 
accurately determined, but it can be. To 
do this they will pick out 600 or 800 of the 
brightest stars, and ascertain one at a time, 
how fast each is going, and then by mathe- 
matical calculation in reference to the whole 
reach the accurate determination. They 
will select 300 or 400 stars that are moving 
from us, and as many more that are mov- 
ing toward us. It will be an intricate, but 
a very interesting kind of work. Ever 
star does not travel at the same speed. 
One will move five miles a second, perhaps, 
and another twenty-five. It is by a com- 
parison of the whole that they will ascertain 
the rate of movement of the system of 
which the earth is a part. 


A London journal says that since the in- 
troduction of the electric light public per- 
formers are able to preserve their voices in 
better condition, and are fifty per cent. 
more often in good voice. They arecooler, 
do not perspire, and are not husky while 
singing or acting. The atmosphere is bet- 
ter and the equal temperature of the whole 
building has greatly diminished the risk of 
taking cold. Their throats are not parched 
and their voices not injured so much as in 
houses where gaslight is used. 


A horse which Gen. John Morgan rod 
in his famous raid in 1862 died near Ver- 
sailles, Ky., a few days ago. Morgan rode 
the horse into Versailles and left it there, 
taking in its place a fine mare. The horse 
was, when it died, more than thirty-seven 
years old. 
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Troubles, Take 
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A Cherry Pectoral 
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Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


When in Doubt, ask for Ayer's Pills. 
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Best XXX Standard Bunting, | 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co., 


Of America. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Constipation 


is an actual disease with thousands. 
Cathartics give only temporary relief. 
The cause of the disease, some ob- 
scure nerve trouble, must be reached 
by a nerve tonic, one containing 
phosphorus, in order to obtain action 
upon the brain and spinal cord. 





Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


is the only tonic containing phosphor- 
us, chemically pure, perfectly harm- 
less, Prompt, concentrated, power- 
ful. It witt Cure CONSTIPATION 
permanently. 
Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All drug- 
gists, or by mail. Sample by mail, 25 cents. 
Descriptive pamphlet, tormula, testimonials. 
etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York Crrty. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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Jack rabbits have become so numerous 
and troublesome in Cassia county, Idaho, 
that the farmers are organizing round-up 
hunts to lessen the numbers of the pests 
At a hunt of this kind held recently by 
farmers living near Oakley 5,126 rabbits 
were rounded-up and killed, and two coy- 
otes and a lynx were also caught in the 
ring. The method followed in these hunts 
is for the farmers and their help to spread 
over a large section of country, form a ring, 
and then all work toward the center, beat- 
ing the intermediate territory thoroughly, 
and driving the rabbits into the center, 
where they are killed with clubs. 


The famous Red River valley is by some 
students of such comparative values de- 
clared to be the third agricultural region, in 
point of fertility, in the world, there being 
one Asiatic and one African valley in the 
foreground beyond it. This Red River 
valley takes in many counties of Minnesota 
and the most easterly counties of the two 
Dakotas, It is prairie land of black soil 
that once formed the bed or deposit of an 
ancient sea, It reaches up into Canada, 
beyond Winnepeg, and is a great deal 
richer at its southern end in the United 
States than in Canada. This region pours 
its wealth of grain (or a great part of it) 
into Minnesota’s twin cities, there to ex- 
change it for merchandise. Other cerea's 
and cattle are produced beyond this valley 
in the new states, and the valley itself re- 
turns the same commodities along with its 
wonderful output of wheat.—Harfer’s 
Magazine. 


Speaking of the English sparrow Benja- 
min Kidd says in the Century: “ Soon there 
reaches the ear a faint, harsh murmur; 
now it is louder, and soon it swells into a 
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hoarse din. It is as if a great army of 
workmen had suddenly begun to labor be- 
low, and the harsh chip and fret of count- 
less iron tools rose upward in blended. dis- 
cord. It is the multitudinous voice of the 
house sparrow. He rears three families in 
the year, and he has begun his day’s work 
of eighteen hours. He it is who, alone of 
wild birds, can regard the nineteenth cen- 
tury as an era of unexampled prosperity. 
He has multiplied in incredible numbers 
with the growth of towns, Nay, more; fol- 
lowing the Anglo-Saxon, he has spread 
with the extending race to the ends of the 
world, till over two continents, with a cer- 
tain appropriate inaccuracy, he is known 
and banned as the English sparrow.” 


The value of antitoxine as a remedy for 
diphtheria seems to be fully established. 
From various points in this country and 
Europe come testimonies that, used in time, 
it is a perfect preventive or cure. The re- 
port of the health commissioners of Brook- 
lyn, just presented, testifies to peculiarly 
gratifying results from its use. The death 
rate from the dread disease has been lower 
than ever before. Theserum is issued free 
of cost to physicians for use among the 
poor. 


The Critic was born on 15th of Jan. 
1881. Its fifteenth birthday will be cel- 
ebrated Jan. 18 by the pubtication of an an- 
niversary number, containing a bird's-eye 
review of the literary movement as it has 
manifested itself in America during the 
past fifteen years, and other interesting 
features. Many of our readers will be sur- 
prised to hear that the paper is so old; oth- 
ers, perhaps, will be surprised to learn that 
it is so young. As no other purely literary 
weekly has ever maintained itself in this 
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country for anything like so long a period 
it is not without pride that we contemplate 
the journal’s constant growth since it sprang 
unheralded into being, at the beginning of 


1881. Its management, we may Say, re- 
mains unchanged. 


It is estimated by Mr. Mulhall in a recent 
article in The Contemporary Review that 
the shipping of all nations 1s of the approx- 
imate value of $,1,100,000,000 while the 
110,000 locomotives at work represent a 
value of $1,000,000,000. The railways give 
employment to 2,394,000 people, while ship- 

ing employs only 705,000. The life of a 
ocomotive is fifteen years, It will run 270,- 
ooo miles, carry 600,000 tons, or 1,000,000 
passengers, and earn $300,000, Its first 
cost is $10,000, and its general average is 
300 horse power. The average life of a 
ship and its earning capacity, compared 
with its cost, is not given and is perhaps 
not computed, but it is not likely to equal 
or approach that of the locomotive, which 
may fairly rank as the most potent instru- 
ment of civilization ever devised by man. 


A 634-karat diamond, the finest ever 
found in Africa, was discovered at Jagers- 
fontein in the Transvaal the day after 
Christmas. When cut it is expected that 
it will be worth $1,500,000. 


Sir Samuel Lewis, K.C.M.G., the coal- 
black negro who was knighted on New 
Year’s day, 1s fifty-two years old. He was 
educated at Wellesley college, Sheffield, 
and University college, London, was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the Middle Temple in 
1871, and became chief justice of Sierra Le- 
one in 1882. Last year he was chosen as 
the first mayor of the city of Freetown. 





TEACHERS’ 


ACENCIES. 





Pras erow nate TEACHERS to-day do not ask the question, ** Shall I join an agency?” 


They know that the best positions in every grade of schoo] work are filled either tirectly or in- 


directly through agencies, 
influence of some agencies. 
agency shall I join?” 


They also observe how rapidly teachers are promoted through the 
But the question that progressive teachers are asking is, ** Which 
A good agencyhas these elements of strength : reliable management, confidence of 


school authorities, wide acquaintance among schools, tavorable location, established patronage, and syste- 


matic methods of studying the qualifications of applicants, 
vacancies ; but a good agency » ecommenas teachers and ///s vacancies. 


ing a good agency, address 


Any avency can enroll teachers and report 
For further information concern- 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


R. L. Myers & Company, Proprietors, 122-124 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. 

4 Ashburton Pi., Boston, Mass. 

70 Fifth Ave.. New York City, N.Y. 
1242 Twelsth St., Washington, D.C. 


355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
25 King St., West Toronto, Can. 
420 Century B’ld’g, Minneapolis, Minn, 


kK 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
107 Keith & Perry B’ld’g, Kansas City, Mo. 
728 Cooper B’id’g, Denver, Colo. 

525 Stimson Bix., Los Angeles, Cal. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 


Assists 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
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ouldn’t Handle the School.” 


This explains why some vacancies are occurring. Changes are made now for Jan. rst. 
Available teachers ready to take good places on short notice should write to 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 





EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 
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5 


| M, CHAMBERLAIN, 


STRREOPTICON VIEW 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


é 
; 


Prompt Attention 
Courteous Treatment. 


3 Somerset Street, - 


Fair Dealing. 
Best Equipment. 


BOSTON. 


Telephone, Haymarket 1253. 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 
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cating with advertisers. 


ee will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi 





| CHAPPAQUA INSTITUTE, 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction , recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


We need teachers and will register 200 Journal 
Readers free. 
IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 
28 West 23d Street, NEW YORK, 
of recognized ability wanted 


TEACH ERS for high grade positions in Penn- 


sylvania and other states. Send for circulars, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 
L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 

(Lith year.) 











1s valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it ag ! hears 
of vacancies and that is something, but if it 
tells yen about them s is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 

you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuss, N. Y. 


An Agency 





echermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 


3 East 14TH Street. N, Y. 





‘HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 
JULY3 - - - AUGUST 13 
Thirty four courses will-be offered. 


For pamphlet giving full information 
apply to the Clerk of the Committee. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR ILLUSTRAT- 
ING TEACHING 
All branches.) $35 PER 100 SLIDES. 
If you wish views of any subject, write 
A. T. SEYMOUR, B.L., 
Chappaqua, N. Y- 
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Soenold 
Constable KaCo. 


SPRING NOVELTIES. 
Ladies’ Wash Fabrics. 


FRENCH PIQUE. 
EMBROIDERED LINONS. 
STRIPE & PLAIN LINON BATISTE. 


Grass Linen Batiste. 


WHITE EMBROIDERED NAINSOOK. 
FRENCH ORGANDIES. 
PRINTED DIMITY. 


Printed Linen Lawns. 


Droadovay HK 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 





Teachers Going to Atlanta 


The Southern Railway, 


PIEDMONT AIR LINE, 





ANNOUNCES a very low rate for school 
teachers and their friends who desire 


to take a short vacation to 


... Atlanta. . Exposition... 


during Christmas holidays. Already a 


large number have been booked over 


this popular route which operates 


Three Daily Limited Trains—- 
NEW YORK to ATLANTA 


Those who desire information regarding 
the trip should communicate with the 


NEW YORK OFFICE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
127 BROADWAY. 





i. M., OLCOTT, HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W.&A.K. Jonnson’s Celebrated Wall Maps, 
Parker’s New Structural Maps, 

American Standard Globes, 

AND ALL KINDS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

9 West 14th St., New York. 


HAIR ON THE FACE ::2.0vec 
removed 
by depilatory; if strong, by electricity , per- 
manentiy. 20 years’ experience. )Dermatol- 
ogist John H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N.Y. ? 
Send stamp for book on Facial Blemishes. 
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New Books. 


The selections contained in the book of 
Poems of the Farm, will go straight to the 
hearts of those whose farm life is a memory 
and also those to whom it is a present 
reality. The compiler of the volume as 
well as its illustrator is Alfred ©, Eastman 
whose hope is in these pages to suggest, 
“in a humble way, adornments for the fu- 
ture ‘old homestead,’ as well as to aid in 
preserving our affection for the past.” 
Among the poems are “ The Plowman,” by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes ; ‘‘ A Snow Storm.” 
by Chas. G. Eastman; ‘An American 
Stonehenge,” by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson; “The Path Through the Wood,” 
by Sam. Walter Foss ; “ When the Corn is 
in the Shock,” by L. R. Hamberling; 
“Snow: A Winter Sketch,” by Rev. Ralph 
Hoyt, etc. The book is very handsomely 
gotten up with wide margins, handsome, 
artistic titles and other illustrations, gilt 
edges, and blue cloth binding with a pretty 
design. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 74x10 
inches. 67 pp. $2.50.) 


A game devised by Seth S. Avery and 
called Hzstorzc Domino combines instruc- 
tion with amusement ina very ingenious 
way. It consists of a pack of about one 
hundred and fifty cards on which are dates 
and events relating to our history from the 
administration of Washington down to, and 
including Cleveland’s second term. The 
cards are dealt the same as ordinary play- 
ing cards and then one of the players leads 
off, the others matching cards on either side 
of this. To do this successfully the play- 
ers must have a knowledge of the history. 
When a player is unabie to play with the 
cards in his hand he draws. A table of 
the historic events, and a little pamphlet de 
scribing the game furnish all the necessary 
directions for successful playing. The 
game should become very popular among 
American youth, (Seth S. Avery, Angola, 
Indiana.) 


One of the books in The Religion of 
Science Library is entitled Wheelbarrow 
on the Labor Question. The individual 
who assumes the name of Wheelbarrow is 
supposed to be a laboring man himself and 
therefore well acquainted with those knotty 
points that perplex both the employers and 
the employed. He approaches the subject 
not in the spirit of the demagogue, but of 
one who has thought deeply and earnestly 
desires the welfare of humanity. Conse- 
quently he does not hesitate to expose the 
pet fallacies of so-called friends of the 
working man. He strikes particularly 
heavy blows at the single-tax idea. Wheth- 
er one agrees with his ideas or not, his 
writings act as a mental stimulus, end 
therefore are worth careful consideration. 
(The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
35 cents.) 


Literary Notes. 


Ginn & Co., will have ready on February 
1, Prof. Wm. G. Ballantine’s /uductzve 
Logic. It is the aim of this book to pre- 
sent, within reasonable compass, a fresh 
and independent statement of the funda- 
mental principles of inductive logic, con- 
sistently carried out in detail and amply 
illustrated by extracts from a wide range cf 
philosophical and scientific writers. 


Ex-President Harrison receives a larger 
sum for his articles on ‘“ This country of 
Ours,” which he is writing for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, than has been paid to any 
public man in America for magazine work 
ot a similar nature. His first article in the 
Christmas number of the Journa/, sold over 
100,000 extra copies of the magazines, of 
which 725,000 copies were printed as a first 
editior. 





Hundreds of ladies write us that 
they ‘‘can’t find good bindings in 
our town.” 

It’s easy enough if you 
insist on 
having 






BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 
H. & M.” on the 


Look for ‘‘S. 
label and take no other. 


lf your dealer will not supply you 
we will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 
rials, tothe S.H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New 
York City. 


Ladies. of Refinement 2 


Have Been Usinc 


Brown’s 
French 
Dressing 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS 

















—FOR— 


Ladies’ and Childrens’ 
Boots and Shoes. 


Ask your dealer for it and accept no substitute 


Take only BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’ s— 
~~» Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And a Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample package, 
~ Beeman Chemical Co. 
S 7% Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


yoo 
Pepsin bowing’ © ume 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL @ 


















e 








Fourth Ave.,. 418 and 4 2d ™ts,, 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Gotalogs ue of Speakers, Dialogues 
ter, 8, 

a 

bates, ete. Dick A Fitzgerald, 11 Ann St., New York. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
‘Pritts, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 
DE AF 3.2277 


Central for shopping and theatres 
oe 
F R E rite rs, Amusements, Essays, De- 
fee fall. nfl eld by 4 





enl,, 858 Br’dway, New York. Write for book af 


IJSE BARNES” INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.10th St., X.Y. 


When writing advertisers mention this paper. 
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The use and appreciation of OUR TIMEs | 
in hundreds of schools all over the contin- 
ent are very gratifying to publishers and 


editor But there is no reason why thous- 
ands of other teachers and pupils should 
not have it. The price (30 cents; 25 cents | 
in clubs), should not stand in the way, and | 
the satisfaction of being well-informed in | 
regard to the great events of the world, will | 


In a recent work called The A7zll Caves 
of Yucatan, Henry C. Mercer has opened 
up a region quite new to literature. His 
search was for evidences of man’s antiquity 
in the deposits of unexplored caverns ; but 
he found much that interests unscientitic 
readers as well. 


Owen Hall, whose first long novel, The 


repay thesubscriber many times over. The| Track of a Storm, is having such a suc- 
dissected map that is being given with the | cessful run, will shortly appear in his crig- 
paper is very popular. Address E. L.| inalréle of short story writer in Lippincott's 


Kellogg & Co., New York. 


A very complete and attractive 32-page | 
booklet, with this title, and confaining over 
500 brief descriptions of events, with dates 
—all for ten cents—has been issued by | 
The Spirit of '76, of No. 14 Lafayette | 
piace, New York City. The book contains | 
two separate arrangements of each date; | 
one being alphabetical and the other by days, | 
It is extremely convenient for reference. | 
and easily worth sever’ times the trifling | 
price. It may be addec. nat The Spirit of | 
76 is a ten cent illusicated patriotic and | 
historical magazine, now in its second year. 


At the present time a good cyclopedia 
seems to be a necessary of life, one of those 
adjuncts of a well-regulated household that 
can not be dispensed with if its numbers 
are to mingle in intelligent society and 
not appear ignorant or foolish. The new- 
est claimant for public favor and everyday 
usefulness is Johnson’s Universal Cyclo- 
pedia, of which the eighth and concluding 
volume has just been issued by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., of New York. 


“A Monument of Art—the Congres-| 





| Magazine. 


Interesting Notes. 


Hallow E’en is the evening preceding 
Hallow-day, or All Saints’ day, which is 
celebrated November 1, in honor of the con- 
version, in the seventh century, of the 
Pantheon at Rome into a Christian place of 
worship. Pope Boniface 1V. dedicated this 
day to the Virgin and all the martyrs. 

In the north of England it is sometimes 
called “ uut-crack night ” because nuts and 
apples are consumed in enormous quanti- 
ties, 

Apples are used in several ways on Hal- 
low E’en, the two most popular being, per- 
haps, the attempting to take a bite out of 
an apple suspended by a string from the 
ceiling without touching it with the hands, 
and ducking for apples in atub. The tub 
is full of water, the apples, with and with- 
out stems, floating temptingly on the top. 
It does not look as if it would be at all hard 
to pick up one with the teeth. But at the 
first attempt to seize it the tantalizing apple 
ducks its head under the water, only to 


sional Library at Washington” is the | show its blooming cheeks on the opposite 


title of an important article by Royal Cor- 


| side of the tub a moment later. 


tissoz, with three tull pages of illustration,| In Scotland the first ceremony of Hallow 
in Harper's Weekly for December 28.|E’en is the pulling, by each of the young 
Another interesting feature in the same | people, of a stalk of kale. Each must pull 
number is the account of Commissioner | the first stalk he comes to in the garden. 
Waring’s proposed East Side Combined | Its being big or little, short or tall, straight 
Pushcart Market and Children’s Play- | or crooked, will foretell the size, shape and 





Swelling in the Neck 


“Large knots of 
scrofula nature came 
on my wife’s neck for 
four years. When 
she had taken two 
bottles of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, we could 
see the swelling was 
going down. Now 
the glands have as- 
sumed their natural 





Entirely Free 


Our children were afflicted 
with spells of malaria every fall but this season 


thay have been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
it has purified their blood, built them up, and 
oy have been free from all illness this winter.” 
E. M. BLACKBURN, Oregon, Missouri. 


9 $a- 
Hood’s** Cures 
Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, and do 
not purge, painor gripe. Sold by all druggists. 


TT 
Is absorbed into the 
circulation almost in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 


broths contain no nour- 
ishment whatever. 


from this trouble. 

















ground, with drawings by W. A. Rogers. 


Ginn & Co. have published Lztt/e Nature 
Studies for Little People, revised edition, 
in two volumes: Volume I., Primer and | 
First Reader ; Volume II., Second Reader 
and Third Reader; edited from the 
Essays of John Burroughs, by Mary E. 
Burt. These are the only books ever 
edited for the first and second grades from 
the works of a standard author. A system | 
of phonics is employed. | 





The young Norwegian explorer, Borch- 
grevink, writes for the January Century an 
account of “‘ The First Landing on the Ant- 
arctic Continent.” Borchgrevink was the 
first civilized man to set foot on this land, 
which is now the center of interest in geo- 
graphical circles, The Norwegian is a 
gifted artist, and pictures from his pencil 
accompany the article. Gen. A. W. Greely 
furnishes an introduction, 


“I AM NOT WELL” 


— Shylock. 





You don’t deserve to be. 
You're sick because your 
appetite overreached your 
judgment. Conscience and 
Stomach are of close kin. 
“Live and let live.” Eat 


slowly and 


TAKE BEECHAM’S PILLS 


(No other kind) for ail Bilious and nervous disorders, 





| height of the future husband or wife. The 
amount of earth that clings to the root is 
thought to indicate the fortune or dowry. 

Children born on Hallow E’en are sup- 
posed to be able to see and converse with 
fairies, witches, and other supernatural 
nbeigs. 


MonrOVIA CITY SCHOOLS, 
Morrovia, Cal., July 17, 1895. 

I can cheerfully testify to the merits of 
Frick’s Electric Program Clocks, having 
used one of them since about the beginning 
of the present year. Besides signaling the 
classes in seven different rooms (each with 
its separate program), it acts like a charm 
in developing promptness, both among 
teachers and pupils, the latter being in- 
structed to move when the clock calls, 
whether the teachers are through with them 
or not. I would not part with it for many 
times its cost if | could not get another to 
take its place. Truly yours, 

J. H. STRINE, Prin. 


President Monroe’s famous message of 
1823, containing the statement of the 
“ Monroe Doctrine,” has been published in 
full among the Old South Leaflets, being 
No. 56 of this invaluable series of historical 
documents. There was never a time when 
it was soimportant for our people to inform 
themselves as to just what President Mon- 
roe said and what he did not say, as at the 
present time ; and the directors of the Old 
South work,Old South Meeting House, Bos- 
ton, in placing this leaflet in the hands of 
the people at the merely nominal cost of 
hve cents a copy, have rendered a public 
service.’ The leaflet, like all the Old South 
Leaflets, contains careful historical notes 
and references to the best literature of the 
subject. 


LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS. 
Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of thc ir most charm- 
ing novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 





Made by them for several 
m years in England, but now for 
the first time tutroduced into 
this country, made in the fol- 
lowing odors: 
Crown Lavender 
Crab- Apple Blossom 
White Lilac 
: Verbena 
Matsukita 
Violette 


aad all other odors 








F Sold as shown or 
encased in kid purses 
and can be carried in 


the pocket with per 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS 
deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renowned 
CROWN LAVENDER SALTS and various Perfumed 
Salts,-the creation of the CROWN PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, and so long and favorably known to 
their London and Paris clintele. a 
PRICES: Standard Size 50c. Smaller Size, gs 

In Kid Purses, 75c. Smaller Size, 6oc. 
Ask your druggist for them, or by sending either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New 
York; Melvin & Badger, or T. Atwood & Co , Boston : 
Geo B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; or W. C. Scupham, Chicago; one of these 
bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent free to any ad 
dress. 

Beware of Worthless Imitations. 




















aoe: eX 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES bss. pant 
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BROKE THE TOBACCO TRUST. 


Tobacco Manufacturers Losing 
Ten Millions a Year. 








Great Excitement in St. Leuis. Ne Possi- 
bility of Preventing Still Greater 
Loss in ’96, 


St. Louis,—[Special.] Jan. 18.—Col. 
Wm. Kirchoff, Gen’! Western Manager of 
the American Tobacco Company has been 
a user of tobacco all his life, and for years 
has smoked as many as twenty cigars 
daily. After using a few boxes of No-To- 
Bac, the desire for tobacco is completely 
gone, and he is wonderfully improved in 
health. His cure is attracting a great deal 
of attention and comment, and many 
prominent St. Louis business men are fol- 
ling his example. People are just waking 
up to the fact that the continued use of 
tobacco is very injurious. 


An interview with Mr. H. L. Kramer, | 


the originator of No-To-Bac, develops the 
fact that within three years it has reached 
an enormous sale, almost entirely upon 
merit alone. Over one million boxes of 
No-To-Bac have been sold, and 300,000 
tobacco users cured. At the present rate 
No-To-Bac will cure in ’96 from 200.000 
to 300,000, and as Mr. Kramer says, “it is 
always the worst cases that want a cure; 
those who have chewed and smoked from 
boyhood—some of them, thirty, forty, and 
fifty years, and we even have records of 
cures after sixty years of tobacco using. 
So, you can see that, if they are spending 
an average of $50.000 a year (this is a 
small amount), the cure of 200,000 tobacco 
users in ’96 would result in the loss of the 
sale of tobacco amounting to over$10,000,- 
000 which will be saved to the cured.” 

No-To-Bac is truly a medical wonder 
for it not only destroys the desire for to- 
bacco, but invigorates the nervous system 
and marvelously increases weight and 
strength. Like all great successes, No-To- 
Bac has many imitations and substitutes, 
and the public should be warned against 
them, No-To-Bac is the original tobacco 
habit cure, and is sold under an absolute 
guarantee to cure the tobacco habit, by 
your own druggist. 


» SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs frore 
prominent men, 
3 TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
WM anagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
50 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics 


The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for next 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without needing it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1 20; postage 
I2 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











and 
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| It would be hard to imagine a more elab- 
| rate or attractive catalogue than the nine- 
| teenth edition of the Pope Manufacturing 

Company, of Hartford, Conn, manufac- 
turers of the famous Columbia and Hart- 
| ford bicycles. It is typographically a work 

of the highest art of the printer and etcher. 


| The cover is decorated in black and white, | 


with a center picture of a woodland scene 

and a lady and gentleman leaning on their 
| wheels in the foreground. It is surrounded 
| by a border of the latest and most fanciful 
design. The frontispiece is an exquisite 
little Swiss scene. 

It is hardly possible to attempt a descrip- 
tion of the various illustrations which brigh- 
ten and make the history of the rise and 
growth of the Pope Company so thoroughly 
entertaining. There are views of the works 
and offices, cuts of wheels, tires, pedals, 
saddles, and etchings of the most graceful 
character scattered throughout in the most 
attractive and artistc manner, making it 
first-class in every respect It is a cata- 
logue that is well worth a place in the lib- 
rary of any collector, and may be obtained 
by calling upon the nearest Columbia agent, 
or it will be mailed by addressing the Pub- 
lishing department of the Pope Manufac- 
turing Company, Hartford, Conn., and en- 
closing two 2-cent stamps. 


PULLMAN’S COMPARTMENT CAR SERVICE 
NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA, 


A new line of Pullman’s latest Com- 
partment Sleeping Cars was inaugurated on 
Tuesday, January 7, on the Southern Rail- 
way’s Piedmont Air Line Limited between 
New York and New Orleans, connecting 
with similar cars on the Southern Pacific 
“Sunset Limited.” These cars will leave 
New York on every Tuesday and Saturday 
at 4.30 P. M., connecting at New Orleans 
with the Pacific Coast Flyer. These cars 
are most elegantly furnished and have two 
drawing-rooms and seven  siate-rooms. 
These rooms can be used separate or 
thrown into a suite or private apartment. 
The state-rooms are unsurpassable in com- 
pleteness, private folding washstand, and 
all conveniences of most modern drawing- 
room Cars. 





CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 


Paper. Postoffice. 
American Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo, 
Educational Review, New York, N. Y. 
Education, Boston, Mass. 
Iowa Normal Monthly, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Michigan School Moderator, Lansing, Mich. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
NorthwesternJournal of Education, Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus, Ohio. 
Primary Education, Boston, Mass, 
Popular Edueator, Boston, Mass. 
Public Schoo) Journal, Bloomington, III. 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa, 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, New York, N. Y. 
School Review, Hamilton, N. Y. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal, Austin, Texas, 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, New York, N. Y, 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan, 


During the Teething Perid. 


Mrs. Wrinsiow’s Sootruinc Syrup has been used for 
over Fifty Years by Millions of Mothers for their 
Children while Teething, with Perfect Success. 
It Soothes the Child, Softens the Gums, Allays all 
Pain ; Cures Wind Colic, and is the best remedy 
for Diarrhwa, Sold by Druggists in —e part of 
the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 
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4 . > 
4 GREATAMERICAN LADIES ! > 
4 Do youlikeaOupof > 
4 E GOOD TEA?? 
{ ComMPANY If so, send this > 
advertisement and 15 
4 cents in stamps and we will send you 4 
4a % Ib. sample of the best T im-? 
4 ported. Any kind you may select. > 
{ HOW ARE youR } 
‘ > 
< CHINA CLOSETS? - 
SRN SR AS OMT 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting.off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. r 
Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you > 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
4 PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea 4 
‘and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
4 Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, > 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
q Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, p 


4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. > 
4 made by getting > 
4 G0 orders for our > 


4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- p 

4 der and Spices. Work for all. 3% » 
4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
4 for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices 

Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) > 

4 FREE to all Patrons. For full > 

¢q particulars, address . 

> 


<The Creek American Tea Ci, ¢ 


‘5 > 
4 31 & 33 Vesey Street, la 
4 P.O. Box 289. NEW YORK. ? 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, cMAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth. Patch- 
es, and 
Skin 






PURIFIES 


ears—no other 
—and is 80 
harmless we test 


=e no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. The dis- 
Cuguich ed Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, said to 
the 


lad ws will use them, I 
as the leust harmless of all a preparations.” 
bottle will last six months using it every .. Also 
roueee | ~~ Tepe superfluous hair without in- 
skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 8t., N. Y. 
For sale by all pregee and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. 8., Canada and aarEe. 
lso found in N. Y. City at R. H. a7, Stern’s, 
Ehbrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
ware of base imitations. $1,00 Keward fo 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 


Every Reader 


of this paper who has not our catalogue of 
teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
for it. It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 
E, L,. KELLOGG & CO., 
61 East Ninth St., N. Y 
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‘USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
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WELLS’ NEW GEOMETRY. 


RECENT IMPORTANT INTRODUCTIONS. 
Brown University, Amherst College, Williams College, 
University of Pennsylvania, Washington and Lee 
University, and University of North Carolina. 


LEACH, 


NEW YORK: 
67 Fifth Avenue. 


SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
202 Devonshire Street, 106 Wabash Avenue. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
10-112 BOYLSTON ST, 31, 17TH ST. 








CHICAGO 
262-264 WABASH AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 ARCH ST. 





be German Common School 





and its Bessons to Fimerica 


By Dr. Levi SEELEY. 


Every Amer.can teacher is interested in the German schools, and every patriot is 
eager to know what we can adopt from them to our advantage. Dr. Seeley’s book is 
the first in Eng ish to give a complete picture of the German School System, and to 
show how we may profit by their experience. 


POINTS OF EXCELLENCE IN THE BOOK: 
1. It gives a brief history of the German Schools. 
2. It shows how they are organized, inspected, supported, managed, and taught. 
It takes the reader into the schoul-room and furnishes a compiete picture of it, giving details | 

of the building, school-hours, program, course of study, methods, discipline, etc. 

4. It describes the method by which practically perfect attendance is obtained. 

5 It shows how teachers are trained, giving the course of study of the normal schools. 

6. It shows the details of the system and the duties of school officers from the highest to the 
lowest. 





7. It gives complete statistics of teachers’ salaries, pensions, permanence of teachers in office, 
school expenses, compulsory attendance, etc., etc. 

8. It is the only book in English that attempts to show what America can learn and apply from 
the German school system. 

9. Ina word, it gives the best pictures of the German Schools that exist either in English or 
German, and it occupies a field that no one has heretofore entered, 

Every thoughtful teacher or educator who is desirous of improving our schools, or informing 
himself upon this important field, or keeping pace with the times, wil need this book. It is a valu- 
able work for reading circles, as 1t discusses the leading live questions of the day in American as 
well as German pedagogics. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

I, Introduction; II, Early History; III. Beginnings of School Systems; IV. Development of the 
Volksschule; V. Frederick the Great; VI. Development since the time of Frederick the Great; 
VII. Administration of the Schvols; VIII. The Provincial School Authority; IX. The Goverments; 
X. The District; XI. Tne Local Board; XII. Compulsory Education; XI11I. The Common School ; 
XIV. The Course of Study; XV. Method of Instruction; XVI. Application; XVII. Religion in the 





Schools; XVIII. School Buildings : XLX. Support of the Schools ; XX. The Training of Teachers— 
Preparatory Schools; XXI. Teachers’ Seminaries ; <II, Course of Study in ‘Teachers’ Seminaries; 


XXIII. The Examination of Teachers: XXIV. The Teachers; XXV. The Appointment of Teachers; | 
XXVI. Salaries of Teachers; XXVII. The Training of Te achers in America ; XXVIII. Appointment and | 
Support of Teachersin America; XXIX. Pensions; XXX _ Pensions for American Teachers; XXXI. other | 


Kinds of Schools; XXXII. The Education of Girls: XXXIII. Fortbildung Schools ; XXXIV. Tne Kinder 
garten; XXXV. Institutions for the Unfortunates; XXXVI. General Statistics; XXXVI. Other Ger- 
man States. 


The price of the book will be $1.50. Advance orders, to be filled on 
publication, will be received until March 1 at $1.10, or for $1.00, postage paid, 
if accompanied by cash. READY ABOUT MARCH 1. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 


* IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 





THREE NEW MODEL 





Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM? 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 


Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Granoh Oittose in Twenty-Nine Principal 
ities in the United States. 








Valuable Text ana 
_ Reference Books. 


Goodyear’s History of Art. 


| Ine ludes Architecture, Sculpture and Painting, $3.50 


Barnes’ Popular U. S. History. 


| The best reference-book for schoola. 350 


| Chapman’s Elementary and ‘American Draw- 
ING BOOKs, _ponaly fitted for use A the 
| amateur, » 1.50 and 3.50 
Johnson’ 8 Latin Texts. 
The Satires of Persius, ° 15 
The Agricola and Germania of Tacitus, 
Gillespie’s Roads and Railroads. Rev ised. 
| A Manual of Road-Making, 35 
Boyd’s English Literature. 
Milton; Young; Bacon; Pollok; Thomson; 


Cowper. All neatly boundin ¢ loth, nan OU each 
postpaid. Theset, . ° 5.00 


The Step- Ladder. 
By M. A. KLEIN. Intended for Elocution meorenesl 
‘and Supple mentary Reading, . 


Holbrook’s Methods. 
Normal] Methods of Teaching, . ° 1.25 


*%%* Special rates for Autredustion, " Cusniagne 
sent Sree. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO.. Publishers, 
56 East Tenth St., New York, 





















—. 
Students 


Request your local bookseller to send (@) 
for our new catalogue of school books © 
of all publishers. 

Then when youask him the price of any 
school book he can tell you, as this cata- 
logue is complete. 










Tf you wish a a catalogue Sor your- 
self, too, write t tous direct .... 


ARTHUR HINDS & co. 
4 Cooper Institate New York City 















A 
poor 
wheel is 
like a poor 
horse—it costs 
more than it’s worth 
to keep it. In the Mon- 
ARCH the necessity of re- 
air has been reduced to a 
minimum. Its strength, lightness 
and beauty make it a marvel of mod- 
ern mechanical skill. The 


MONARCH 


is undoubtedly king of bicycles. A 
wheel that you can depend upon in 
any emergency. Made in 4 models. 
$85 & $100. Send for Monarch book, 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 
Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
Branches— New York. 
San Francisco, Port- 
land, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, 
Memphis, 
Detrecit, 























What oook we 

you most hel 

ph; #~ 

ads m Arithmetic, c. History ot ucation, etc, 

Send 6cents. E, K GG & CO. " Kast 
Ninth Street. Newt York. 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 











